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THE  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District,  now  in  its  86th  year,  operates  102  public 
schools  in  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Board  of  Edu- 
cation of  seven  members  who  are  nominated  by  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco  and  confirmed 
by  the  voters  to  serve  five  years,  the  periods  of  service  generally  expiring  in  different  years. 

The  program  operates  from  kindergarten  through  junior  college  levels  with  eight  high  schools, 
one  exclusively  for  girls,  ten  junior  high  schools,  eighty-two  day  elementary  schools,  a  day  con- 
tinuation school,  a  new  trades  school,  and  five  adult  education  centers  operating  each  evening  dur- 
ing the  school  year.  Included  in  the  day  schools  are:  the  Sunshine  School  for  health  and  orthopedic 
cases,  and  the  Gough  School  for  the  deaf,  a  diagnostic  school  and  a  school  for  retarded  children. 
On  the  basis  of  end  of  the  month  enrollment  these  schools  accommodate  79,693  children  in  a 
typical  year. 

Included  in  the  program  are  classes  conducted  in  the  day  schools  for  conservation  of  sight, 
correction  of  speech  and  the  teaching  of  lip  reading.  Twenty  teachers  are  assigned  to  teach  home- 
bound  children,  temporarily  unable  to  go  to  school. 

The  cost  of  operating  these  schools  in  a  typical  year  is  $9,588,723,  of  which  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia provides  $4,635,097.55  on  the  basis  of  daily  average  attendance.  The  balance  is  made  up 
from  taxes  on  real  property  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco. 

In  the  following  pages  are  listed  specific  improvements  which  were  made  in  the  educational 
program  in  a  typical  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  these  improvements  affect  the  instructional  program 
at  almost  every  level. 

Additional  information  upon  any  specific  point  of  interest  to  the  reader  will  be  made  avail- 
able by  writing  to  this  office. 


Superintendent  of  Public  Schools. 
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j  EDUCTION  in  the  size  of  classes  at  kindergarten  and  elementary  levels  beginning  in  Oc- 
tober, 1936,  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  progressiye  step  taken  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  school  year  to  aid  in  the  improvement  of  classroom  instruction  during 
the  most  formative  periods  in  the  life  of  a  child. 


Figures  made  available  by  the  National  Educational  Research  Service  in  April,  1936,  showed 
that  in  35  cities  with  populations  in  excess  of  100,000,  size  of  kindergarten  classes  has  been  re- 
duced in  the  five-year  period  from  1930-31  to  1935-36.  The  median  size  of  kindergarten  classes 
in  the  cities  reporting  was  34.6  in  1930  against  31.0  in  1936.  Similarly,  the  size  of  elementary 
grades  was  reduced  fractionally  in  43  cities  reporting  showing  medians  of  36.9  in  1931  against 
36.4  in  1936. 

Again  indicative  of  the  national  tendency  towards  smaller  classes  was  an  analysis  from  the 
same  43  cities  showing  that  in  1930-31  thirty  per  cent  of  the  classes  were  larger  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year  and  eleven  per  cent  smaller.  This  condition  was  reversed  nationally  in  1935-36  with 
eighteen  per  cent  of  the  classes  smaller  and  but  two  per  cent  larger.  The  same  report,  referring 
to  large  cities  in  California,  showed  medians  at  the  elementary  levels,  on  an  equal  basis  of  com... 
parison,  to  be  25  in  Los  Angeles,  31  in  San  Diego  and  32.1  in  San  Francisco,  for  the  school 
year  1935-36. 

Following  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  problems  at  the  kindergarten  and  elementary  levels,  the 
Superintendent  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Education  on  September  15, 1936,  a  memorandum  recom- 
mending definite  reduction  in  class  size  from  kindergarten  through  eighth  grades  housed  in  ele- 
mentary school  buildings.  The  members  of  the  Board  of  Education,  after  a  thorough  investigation, 
expressed  a  favorable  attitude  toward  the  proposed  reduction  on  the  following  representations: 

In  the  matter  of  his  recommendation,  submitted  September  15,  1936,  for  the  amendment  of  the 
rule  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  relating  to  the  size  of  classes  in  the  elementary 
schools,  the  Superintendent  submits  the  following  statement: 

For  several  years  there  has  been  a  complaint  that  the  pupils  in  our  schools  leave  school  with- 
out a  working  knowledge  of  fundamentals  such  as  arithmetic,  geography,  history  and  especially  the 
foundation  principles  of  the  English  language  including  writing,  spelling  and  reading.  The  public 
has  been  patient  in  excusing  lack  of  preparation  in  these  subjects.  But  the  cost  of  operating  our 
schools  can  be  justified  only  by  giving  the  adequate  and  proper  training  that  the  pupils  should 
have  and  that  the  public  demands. 

In  addition  to  training  in  the  so-called  fundamentals,  teachers  are  required  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  requirements  for  good  citizenship,  physical  training,  health  and  hygiene,  art,  music  and 
guidance  in  life's  interests  and  duties. 

The  recommendation  to  reduce  size  of  classes  is  made  by  the  Superintendent  on  his  own 
initiative  after  discovering  the  conditions  existing  in  our  schools.  For  the  most  satisfactory  results 
of  the  teacher's  efforts  any  class  with  an  enrollment  of  over  thirty  is  large.  To  fix  the  fundamentals 
in  the  minds  of  children,  drill  work  is  necessary.  In  a  large  class  sufficient  drill  work  is  impossible. 

The  teachers  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  have  made  no  complaint  to  the 
Superintendent,  nor  have  they  made  a  request  for  the  recommendation  herewith  submitted. 

•> 
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NUMBER  IN  CLASSES 


1.  In  the  elementary  schools  there  are  at  the  present  time: 

a.  155  classes  with  enrollment  of  35  to  36 

b.  142  classes  with  enrollment  of  37  to  39 

c.  112  classes  with  enrollment  of  40  to  45 

d.  16  classes  with  enrollment  of  45  and  above 

2.  In  the  kindergartens  there  are: 

a.  36    classes  with  enrollment  of  35  and  above 

b.  23*  classes  with  enrollment  of  40  and  above 

c.  8f  classes  with  enrollment  of  45  and  above 

3.  a.  In  one  school  the  6A  grade  has  an  enrollment  of  48 

b.  In  one  school  the  6B  grade  had  an  enrollment  of  49 

c.  In  one  school  the  7  A  grade  has  an  enrollment  of  49 

d.  In  one  school  the  average  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  all  classes  is  38 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  for  year  ending  in  June: 

1935 2,467  1936 2,459 

Total  number  assigned  for  fall  term  of  1936  (to  September  1,  1936)  :  2,531. 

Probable  number  to  be  consolidated  out  in  November,  1936: 

Consolidations 62 

Appointments _ 28 

Consolidations 34 

In  the  school  year  of  1927-28  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  present  Superintendent  made  a  study  of  class  size  and  efficiency.  A  report 
of  this  study  was  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  under  date  of  May  16, 1928.  A  copy 
of  the  report  is  on  file.  The  report  contained  a  study  of  size  of  classes  in  several  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.  With  this  study  as  a  background,  the  Superintendent  feels  justified  in  urgently  rec- 
ommending a  reduction  in  size  of  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  of  San  Francisco.  The  purpose 
of  the  recommendation  is  to  secure  greater  efficiency  in  our  schools. 

Following  are  quotations  from  the  report  on  class  size  and  efficiency  made  in  1928  and  re- 
ferred to  above : 

(a)  270  school  superintendents  in  cities  of  25,000  or  more  report  the  satisfactory  median  in 
ideal  size  of  classes  as  follows: 

Grades  1,  2,  3 31.7  Grades    7,    8,    9 30.9 

Grades  4,  5,  6 32.8  Grades  10, 11,  12 25.6 

(b)  "Angelo  Patri,  a  principal  in  New  York  City,  states  that  a  teacher  cannot  teach  50  pupils 
successfully.  A  class  of  20  is  just  right.  A  class  of  25  should  be  the  extreme." 

(c)  Another  New  York  principal  states:  "The  teachers  of  the  grammar  grades  assert  that 
from  30  to  35  should  be  the  limit  for  pupils  doing  work  in  those  grades." 

(d)  Large  classes  are  opposed  because  of 

1.  Inability  to  provide  for  individual  differences. 

2.  Increased  disciplinary  problems. 

3.  More  work  on  the  teacher  (preparation,  clerical,  etc.) 


*  Included  in  the  36  classes  in  "a" 

t  Included  in  the  36  classes  in  "a"  and  in  the  23  classes  in  "b" 
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(e)  Failure  of  pupils  to  obtain  the  necessary  instruction  results  in  great  loss  to  the  pupil 
and  great  loss  in  money  to  the  school  system.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  loss  to  the  pupil 
in  discouragement  and  the  sense  of  failure.  The  loss  in  money  can  be  determined. 

Estimates  of  school  enrollment  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  increase  during  the  present  year 
and  probably  not  for  several  years  to  come.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  enrollment  as  estimated 
in  June,  1936,  will  not  be  met  this  year.  The  result  will  be  that  approximately  34  teachers  will 
be  consolidated  out  in  November.  Therefore,  a  reduction  in  class  size  will  not  increase  the  total 
number  of  teachers  and  will  not  increase  the  expenses  of  school  operation. 

Setting  aside  all  other  arguments  the  main  p  oint  is  that  the  size  of  classes  should  be  decreased 
in  the  interest  of  efficient  instruction. 

The  problem  before  us  is:  Should  teachers  be  expected  merely  to  care  for  the  children  and 
entertain  them  in  order  to  relieve  mothers  at  home,  or  should  they  be  expected  to  give  instruc- 
tion, thorough  instruction,  as  a  foundation  for  children's  future  needs? 

In  order  to  provide  efficient  instruction  in  the  schools,  after  due  consideration  and  sincere 
study,  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  Superintendent  that  class  size  in  the  elementary  schools  should  be 
reduced  as  stated  above. 

The  new  rule  governing  classification  amending  the  rules  in  effect  since  1927,  as  approved 
on  September  25,  1936,  is  as  follows: 

Kindergartens — Size  of  Classes  and  Teacher  Allotment 

(a)  Thirty  pupils,  as  the  enrollment  exists  at  the  end  of  the  first  school  month,  shall  be  the 
basis  for  classification  of  a  kindergarten  class  fo  r  the  school  term. 

Whenever  the  average  attendance  in  a  class  falls  below  twenty-four  pupils,  the  principal  shall 
report  such  fact  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

(b)  Whenever  the  average  number  of  pupils  in  any  kindergarten  class  reaches  forty  it  may 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  both  taught  by  the  same  teacher,  one  section  to  meet  in  the  morning 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

Whenever  the  total  enrollment  in  a  kindergarten  class  reaches  a  number  above  sixty  a  second 
kindergarten  class  may  be  formed  with  an  additional  teacher. 

A  third  kindergarten  teacher  may  be  appointed  upon  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  present- 
ing reasons  therefor  and  on  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

(c)  Whenever  kindergarten  teachers  are  not  teaching  classes  (if  only  one  section  exists  in  a 
school)  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  day  they  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  out- 
lined by  the  principal  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent. 

(d)  The  total  number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  principal  and  vice-principal,  assigned  to  an 
elementary  school  (except  special  schools)  for  any  term  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  summation  of: 

(1)    See  paragraphs  under  Section  (b). 

(e)  Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  it  is  advisable  to  continue  classes  when 
the  average  number  falls  below  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  paragraphs  above,  he  will  report  such 
facts  to  the  Board  of  Education. 


TEACHER  ALLOTMENT  BY  GRADES 


Size  of  Classes  and  Teacher  Allotment — Elementary  Schools 

First,  Second  and  Third  Grades. — Thirty  pupils,  as  the  enrollment  exists  at  the  end  of  the 
first  school  month,  shall  be  the  basis  of  classification  of  first,  second  and  third  grades  for  each 
school  term. 

Whenever  the  average  attendance  in  a  class  falls  below  twenty-five,  the  principal  shall  report 
the  fact  to  the  Superintendent. 

Other  Elementary  Grades. — Thirty-five  pupils,  as  the  enrollment  exists  at  the  end  of  the  first 
school  month,  shall  be  the  basis  of  classification  of  all  other  elementary  grades  for  each 
school  term. 

Whenever  the  average  number  in  a  class  falls  below  thirty,  the  principal  shall  report  the 
fact  to  the  Superintendent. 

The  total  number  of  teachers,  exclusive  of  principal  and  vice-principal,  assigned  to  an  ele- 
mentary school  (except  special  schools)  for  any  term  shall  not  be  in  excess  of  the  summation  of: 

(1)  The  end  of  the  first  month's  enrollment  in  the  first,  second  and  third  grades,  divdied 
by  thirty. 

(2)  The  end  of  the  first  month's  enrollment  in  other  elementary  grades,  divided  by  thirty-five. 

Whenever  in  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  it  is  advisable  to  continue  classes  when  the 
average  number  falls  below  the  figures  set  forth  in  the  paragraphs  above,  he  will  report  such  facts 
to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Attendance  data  made  available  by  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  and  Service,  sepa- 
rating actual  from  emergency  average  daily  attendance  for  a  nine-year  period,  follows: 

AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE  BY  YEARS 

Average  Daily  Emergency  Total  Less 

Year  Attendance  Attendance  Emergency 

1928-1929... 71,140  1,230  69,910 

1929-1930. 73,221  1,302  71,919 

1930-1931 75,557  1,871  73,686 

1931-1932 77,829  2,302  75,527 

1932-1933... 79,515  3,736  75,779 

1933-1934 80,659  6,820  73,839 

1934-1935 73,288  707  72,581 

1935-1936.... 73,063  1,521  71,542 

1936-1937 72,526  1,429  71,097 
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Attendance  Statistics 

Year 

*  (a)   San  Francisco                 m35-1936  1936-1937  Difference 

Enrollment:                        totals              Boys  Girls  Total              Increase      Decrease 

Kindergarten 5,354             2,596  2,415  5,011                                 343 

Elementary 43,268          21,635  19,925  41,560                             1,708 

Junior  High  Gr.  7-8 7,878             4,380  4,130  8,510              632 

Junior  High  Gr.  9-10 4,324             2,433  2,255  4,688              364 

Senior  High 18,034            9,188  9,149  18,337             253 

Continuation 3,233             1,397  1,850  3,247                14 

Adult  Education 2,278                444  2,654  3,098              820 

Junior  College 1,736             1,268  640  1,908              172 

Evening  High  Schools 18,712           10,183  7,742  17,925                                 787 

2,255  2,838 

104,867          53,524  50,760  104,284                               583 

*  San  Francisco  Enrollment — All  pupils  entering  a  class  for  the  first  time  during  the  school  year  and  who  have  at- 
tended no  other  class  of  a  public  school  in  San  Francisco  during  the  school  year. 

Year 

,                                                         1935-1936  1936-1937  Difference 

T(b)  State  Enrollment:              Totals                Boys  Girls  Total              Increase      Decrease 

Kindergarten 5,273             2,560  2,380  4,940                                 333 

Elementary 41,361           20,613  18,960  39,573                              1,788 

Junior  High  Gr.  7-8 7,642             4,297  4,061  8,358              716 

Junior  High  Gr.  9-10 4,229             2,280  2,093  4,373              144 

Senior  High 17,732             8,883  8,947  17,830                98 

Continuation 3,202             1,396  1,844  3,240                38 

Adult  Education 2,272                444  2,654  3,098              826 

Junior  College 1,681             1,268  639  1,907              226 

Evening  High 18.696           10,173  7,740  17,918                                 778 

2,048  2,899 

102,038          51,919  49,318  101,237                               851 


t  State  Enrollment— All  pupils  entering  a  class  for  the  first  time  during  the  school  year,  and  who  have  attended  no 
other  class  of  a  public  school  in  the  state  during  the  school  year. 

STATE  ENROLLMENT  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE 

(a)    State  Enrollment  by  Years: 

1928-29    1929-30  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34  1934-35    1935-36  1936-37 

Kindergarten 5,685        5,973  6.222  6,096  6,045  5,476  5,265        5,273  4,940 

Elementary 48,516      48,337  47,295  46,571  44,752  44,081  43,054      41,361  39,573 

Junior  High 8,013        8,067  9,255  11,193  11,688  11,929  11,848      11,871  12,731 

Senior  High 13,547      14,469  15,885  15,726  16,662  16,733  17,402      17,732  17,830 

Continuation 5,265        4,829  4,022  4,255  3,697  3,619  3,634        3,202  3,240 

Evening  Elementary 3,919        4,190  3,398  2,777  370  335  

Evening  High 16,432       16,729  16.756  16,137  19,129  18,764  19,250       18,696  17,918 

Adult  Education 1,412        2.007  3,027  2,523  3,007  3,007  1,804*      2,272*  3.098* 

Junior  College 1,681  1,907 

TOTALS 102,789     104,601     105,860     105,278    105,350     103,944    102,257     102,088     101,237 

*  Number  of  individuals  enrolled  during  school  year,  not  number  of  individuals  attending  each  session  as  in 
previous  years. 


ANNUAL  ATTENDANCE  FIGURES 


II    (b)   Average  Daily  Attendance  by  Years: 


1928-29     1929-30     1930-31    1931-32    1932-33    1933-34    1934-35    1935-36     1936-37 


Kindergarten 2,725 

Elementary 40,891 

Junior  High 7,106 

Senior  High 11,929 

Continuation* 3,314 

Evening  Elementary t 730 

Evening  Hight 3,140 

Adult  Education 75 

Emergency  Attendance 1,230 

Junior  College 


3,001 

3,128 

3,154 

3,204 

2,907 

2,647 

2,518 

2,489 

41,417 

40,296 

39,619 

39,180 

38,242 

37,298 

35,270 

33,759 

7,282 

8,533 

10,039 

10,784 

10,960 

10,862 

10,570 

11,564 

12,996 

14,119 

14,566 

15,082 

15,271 

15,474 

15,769 

15,873 

3,236 

3,500 

4,000 

3,716 

3,555 

3,348 

3,212 

3,036 

727 

640 

515 

105 

60 

3,147 

3,330 

3,477 

3,557 

2,708 

2,796 

2,725 

2,683 

113 

140 

157 

151 

136 

156 

166 

198 

1,302 

1,871 

2,302 

3,736 

6,820 

707 

1,521 

1,429 

1,312 


1,495 


TOTALS 71,140      73,221      75,557      77,829      79,515      80,659      73,288      73,063      72,526 


*  For  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  4. 

t  For  comparison  with  State  Report,  divide  by  16/9ths. 

I    (c)    *  Average  Daily  Attendance: 


1935-36 

Kindergarten 2,518 

Elementary : 

Actual 35,270 

Emergency 1,043 


TOTALS 36,313 

Junior  High  7-8.. 6,783 

Junior  High  9-10 3,787 

Senior  High: 

Actual 15,769 

Emergency 478 


TOTALS 16,247 

Continuation 803 

Adult  Education 145 

Junior  College 1,312 


TOTALS,  DAY  SCHOOLS 67,908 

Evening  High  Schools 1,533 


1936-37 

Increase 

Difference 

Decrease 

2,489 

29 

33,759 

1,511 

816 

227 

34,575 

1,738 

7,512 

729 

4,052 

265 

15,873 

104 

613 

135 
239 

16,486 

759 

44 

198 

53 

1,495 

183 

67,566 

342 

1,509 

24 

GRAND  TOTALS 69,441 


69,075 


366 


The  difference  in  total  figures  in  average  daily  attendance  in  Table  I-c  and  Table  Il-b  is  caused 
by  the  following : 

Continuation  school  is  shown  as  3,036  in  Table  Il-b,  which  figure  is  the  actual  average  num- 
ber per  day  attending,  whereas  the  figure  759  in  Table  I-c  is  3,036  converted  to  regular  day 
school  attendance. 

Evening  High  is  shown  as  2,683  in  Table  Il-b,  which  figure  is  actual  average  evening  attend- 
ance, whereas  the  figure  1,509  in  Table  I-c  is  converted  to  a  240-minute  day  against  a  135-minute 
evening. 

*  Average  Daily  Attendance  is  the  average  of  the  number  of  students  present  during  each  day  of  school. 
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\  INCE  the  advent  of  compulsory  education,  public  schools  have  gradually  assumed  the  added 
burden  and  given  recognition  to  the  needs  of  pupils  who  must  remain  in  school  until  their 
eighteenth  year  and  cannot  profit  by  a  strictly  so-called  academic  course.  To  meet  these 
needs  a  wide  variety  of  courses,  including  introductory  occupational  and  vocational  courses,  have 
been  introduced  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  the  twelve-year  period  between  1925  and  1937. 

While  there  are  certain  basic  subjects  which  the  schools  are  required  by  law  to  teach,  and 
these  should  always  form  the  center  of  attention,  there  are  other  factors  to  which  the  schools  have 
been  required  to  give  added  consideration,  notably  the  ever  changing  methods  in  business  and 
industry  and  their  effect  on  social  and  economic  conditions.  Care  must  be  taken  to  be  certain  that 
changes  in  school  curriculum  will  not  bring  about  inconsistent  policies,  wasteful  repetition,  or 
situations  that  make  for  lack  of  understanding  and  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

Recognizing  the  scope  and  importance  of  curriculum  revision,  the  Board  of  Education  adopted 
a  resolution,  on  recommendation  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  appointing  a  director  of  the 
curriculum,  effective  July  1,  1937. 

Named  to  this  position  was  Miss  Edith  E.  Pence,  who  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a  high 
school  teacher,  as  a  department  head,  and  a  vice  principal.  Miss  Pence  is  known  as  a  leader  in 
educational  circles  throughout  the  state.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  California,  from 
which  she  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  Degree,  and  attended  the  Sorbonne  University  in  Paris,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Mexico,  and  the  University  of  Madrid  in  Spain.  The  manner  in  which  Miss  Pence  has 
approached  her  assignment  guarantees  its  success.  Her  immediate  objectives  are  as  follows: 

An  appraisal  of  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  curriculum  (educational  policies,  and 
teaching  methods  and  materials,  of  the  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools)  is  being 
made  by  the  Director  of  Curriculum  with  the  co-operation  of  curriculum  committees,  in  terms  of 
current  needs  and  conditions. 

An  examination  is  being  made  of  the  latest  developments  in  curriculum  procedures  advocated 
by  educational  leaders  in  order  to  determine  whether  these  procedures,  or  modifications  of  them, 
will  be  beneficial  for  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools. 

Special  committees  are  working  with  the  director  of  curriculum  on  the  methods  and  materials 
within  the  various  fields  of  study  at  the  different  school  levels  with  a  view  to  developing  the  curricu- 
lum along  lines  that  will  be  effective  and  in  keeping  with  San  Francisco's  needs. 

The  following  objectives  have  been  set  up  as  the  guiding  principles  for  curriculum  revision 
and  adjustments: 

(1)  To  have  the  pupils  develop  the  maximum  of  skill  that  their  respective  abilities  will  per- 
mit in  the  fundamental  "tool  subjects"  (reading,  speaking,  writing,  spelling  and  arithmetic). 

(2)  To  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  social,  civic,  sci- 
entific and  cultural  developments  of  the  past  such  as  will  give  the  perspective  necessary  for  the 
formulating  of  sound  judgments  concerning  present  day  situations  and  problems  and  the  devel- 
oping of  an  appreciation  for  present  day  culture. 

(3)  By  emphasizing  the  relationships  between  past  developments  and  present  day  conditions 
to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  modern  problems  and  tie  up  the  subjects  studied  with  life  situations 
through  a  variety  of  effective  procedures. 
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(4)  To  meet  the  individual  needs  of  pupils  (of  the  more  able  as  well  as  the  less  able)  by  flexi- 
bility of  methods  and  procedures  within  class  groups,  and  by  individual  guidance. 

(5)  To  establish  a  satisfactory  articulation  between  the  different  levels  of  our  school  system 
(elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high)  so  that  there  will  be  neither  inconsistent  policies,  nor 
wasteful  repetition,  nor  gaps  that  make  for  lack  of  understanding  and  loss  of  time  on  the  part  of 
pupils. 

(6)  To  develop  in  the  pupils  desirable  habits,  traits  of  character,  and  attitudes,  such  as  effec- 
tive work  habits  and  habits  of  thought,  sound  ethical  standards,  wholesome  health  habits,  satis- 
factory social  and  civic  attitudes  and  cultural  appreciation. 

(7)  To  equip  the  pupils  with  skill  and  knowledge  that  will  enable  them  to  enter  vocational 
fields  with  prospects  of  success. 

It  is  planned  to  conduct  a  vocational  survey  of  San  Francisco  in  order  to  obtain  the  authentic 
and  comprehensive  information  needed  for  the  development  of  all  phases  of  vocational  education — - 
vocational  courses  on  the  high  school  level,  trade  and  industrial  courses  such  as  are  offered  in  the 
Samuel  Gompers  Trades  School  and  terminal  vocational  courses  in  the  Junior  College. 

Several  types  of  activities,  fostered  by  the  schools  and  in  most  instances  related  to  or  growing 
out  of  curricular  activities,  give  to  the  pupils  wholesome  interests  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  time 
following  the  close  of  the  regular  school  day.  Participation  of  pupils  in  such  activities  is  optional 
but  they  are  encouraged  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Some  of  these  activities  are  carried  on  on  school 
premises  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  teacher. 

Educators  point  out  that  schools  today  must  dedicate  themselves  to  the  effective  development 
of  the  possibilities  that  lie  within  each  individual  child,  not  as  though  he  were  going  to  live  for 
himself  alone  but  as  a  member  of  a  great  co-operative  society  in  which  the  welfare  of  the  group 
is  closely  identified  with  the  welfare  of  the  individual  and  is  dependent  in  turn  on  the  intelligent 
and  unselfish  contribution  of  each  of  its  members.  The  welfare  of  the  individual  requires  the  ac- 
quisition and  development  of  that  physical,  mental  and  moral  equipment  that  will  enable  him  to 
meet  his  life  needs  and  to  adjust  himself  to  the  variety  of  situations  that  he  must  confront.  His 
obligations  as  a  member  of  society  require  that  he  shall  have  an  understanding  of  society  and  its 
needs  and  that  he  shall  appreciate  and  be  willing  to  assume  his  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  social  group. 

Although  the  school  is  not  the  sole  agency  responsible  for  the  satisfactory  development  of 
the  citizens  of  our  democracy,  still  this  public  institution  occupies  a  strategic  position  in  the  lives 
of  the  young  people  of  America  and  through  its  program  must  make  a  sound  and  significant  con- 
tribution to  their  welfare  and  that  of  the  nation. 

The  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  seeks  to  provide  for  the  physical  well  being  of  the  young 
people  through  a  systematic  health  program.  Physical  examinations  are  followed  by  a  program  of 
varied  physical  exercises  and  sports  for  the  large  majority  of  pupils.  For  those  who  show  physical 
defects  or  limitations  there  are  corrective  or  restricted  exercises  and,  in  some  cases,  periods  of  rest. 
A  program  of  health  education  includes  personal  and  social  hygiene,  safety  and  first  aid,  and  com- 
munity hygiene.  Healthful  living  is  the  objective  of  this  program.  Standards  of  good  sportsmanship 
and  co-operation  in  sports  constitute  a  valuable  social  contribution.  The  carry-over  from  the  school 
program  of  sports  and  games  into  leisure  time  activities  is  significant  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
the  present  welfare  of  a  large  group  of  young  people. 
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An  important  phase  of  the  curriculum  is  that  groupof  class  activities,  extending  from  the  pri- 
mary grades  through  the  high  school,  that  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  and  to  develop,  each  to  the 
extent  of  his  ability,  the  "tool  subjects"  or  fundamental  skills  that  are  so  necessary  for  success  in 
the  normal  pursuits  of  life.  Dr.  Dexter,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  California,  has 
recently  re-emphasized  the  responsibility  of  the  schools  for  "placing  the  child  in  command  of  the 
tools  of  knowledge."  Superintendent  DeWitt  S.  Morgan  of  Indianapolis  has  said :  "Given  a  society 
of  individuals  who  can  read  understandingly,  who  can  speak  effectively,  who  can  write  clearly, 
who  can  compute  accurately,  who  can  interpret  facts  correctly,  who  can  appraise  cause  and  effect 
rightly,  the  social  order  will  go  far  toward  curing  itself." 

"If  progress  is  to  be  made ;  in  fact,  if  civilization  is  to  be  maintained,  the  achievements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past  must  be  preserved  and  utilized,"  according  to  the  recent  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Orientation  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  School  Principals  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association.  To  be  utilized  the  achievements  of  the  past  must  be  studied  and  understood. 
The  report  referred  to  above  goes  on  to  state:  "It  is  a  proper  function  of  the  secondary  school  to 
acquaint  students  with  the  major  fields  of  the  racial  heritage  of  experience  and  culture.  Nor  is  that 
all.  The  students  should  be  shown  how  to  make  use  of  the  heritage  that  is  theirs."  The  sound  cur- 
riculum provides  for  those  studies  that  will  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  the  social,  economic,  scientific  and  cultural  achievements  of  the  past  such  as  will  give 
the  foundation  and  perspective  necessary  for  the  formulation  of  sound  judgments  concernnig  pres- 
ent day  problems,  for  the  appreciation  of  present  day  culture,  and  for  successful  participation  in 
present  day  activities.  To  make  certain  that  this  preparation  of  the  young  people  for  successful 
citizenship  will  be  effective,  the  curriculum  must  include  a  study  of  present  day  problems  and 
life  situations,  emphasizing  the  relationships  between  past  developments  and  the  problems  that 
confront  mankind  today.  President  Sproul  of  the  University  of  California  has  said :  "Since  change 
is  inevitable,  social  machinery  must  be  adjusted.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  whether 
these  adjustments  are  made  by  men  who  understand  the  machine  or  by  charlatans  with  little  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  trials  and  errors  of  the  past,  whose  only  tools  are  promises  and  platitudes." 

To  broaden  the  cultural  horizon  in  ways  that  will  enrich  the  lives  of  America's  citizens  not  only 
is  the  foundation  laid  and  opportunity  given  for  developing  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
art,  music  and  literature  but  the  curriculum  gives  opportunity  for  the  development  in  these  arts  of 
whatever  talent  lies  within  the  pupils.  The  encouragement  of  self  expression  through  the  arts  is  not 
limited  to  those  individuals  who  possess  outstanding  talent  or  genius.  The  enjoyment  that  comes 
from  creating  something,  even  in  a  simple  way,  is  the  goal  rather  than  artistic  achievement,  except 
for  those  whose  talents  and  interests  make  the  achievement  of  high  technical  standards  a  possibil- 
ity. For  these,  opportunity  is  given  for  extensive  development  and  use  of  their  talents. 

The  moral  fibre  of  her  citizens  is  of  paramount  importance  for  the  success  of  America's  democ- 
racy. The  development  of  wholesome,  effective  habits  of  thought  and  action  and  the  building  of 
strong  character  must  be  results  of  every  phase  of  school  activity  whether  designated  as  curricular 
or  extra-curricular.  Happiness  is  a  legitimate  goal  in  life  and  there  is  no  more  genuine  happiness 
than  that  which  comes  from  finding  one's  self  in  possession  of  that  physical,  mental  and  moral 
equipment  that  makes  one  adequate  in  meeting  life's  problems.  The  school  must  assist  each  pupil 
to  develop  this  equipment  for  himself  to  the  maximum  of  his  possibilities.  To  quote  again  from 
Superintendent  DeWitt  Morgan,  "Character,  citizenship  and  social  order  are  built  upon  quality  of 
individuals."  The  welfare  of  the  individual  and  society  go  hand  in  hand  and  the  school  must  make 
its  maximum  contribution  to  the  common  good. 
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HY  is  counseling  needed  in  the  public  schools?  Thirty  years  ago  this  special  service 
was  relatively  unknown.  What  has  prompted  its  growth  in  importance  in  the  period 
since  the  world  war? 


As  a  result  of  the  increasingly  complex  social  and  economic  order,  individuals  require  assist- 
ance and  guidance  through  the  "maze."  Mature  and  experienced  people  confess  that  they  have  dif- 
ficulty in  "finding  their  way  around."  Even  Calvin  Coolidge  was  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was 
geared  for  the  "horse  and  buggy  age." 

Counseling  has  always  been  a  proper  function  of  the  schools.  However,  not  until  recent  years 
have  educators  realized  fully  the  necessity  of  special  training  for  this  work  and  the  importance  of 
an  accumulation  of  objective  data  regarding  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  child,  together 
with  the  facts  concerning  his  social  background,  his  recreational  activities,  his  vocational  interests 
and  his  aptitudes. 

The  teacher  selected  for  a  position  as  a  counselor  is  one  with  unusual  ability  as  a  teacher  and 
who  inspires  the  interest  and  confidence  of  the  children  with  whom  he  works.  He  has  had  a  broad 
general  education,  with  definite  experience  or  training  in  business  or  industry.  With  a  limited 
amount  of  time  available  for  this  work,  he  studies  the  ability,  record  and  interest  of  each  pupil  in 
order  to  properly  aid  in  the  plan  for  selecting  subjects  and  courses.  This  advice  and  direction 
saves  much  waste  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  making  sure  that  he  takes  the  courses  which  definitely 
prepare  him  for  the  occupation  which  he  wishes  to  enter.  The  counselor  has  available  information 
not  only  in  regard  to  the  preliminary  training  needed  for  entrance  to  college  and  university  but  in- 
formation regarding  occupations  to  which  or  from  which  the  student  should  be  directed.  Many  of 
the  failures  in  life  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  student  gets  into  a  business  for  which  he  is  not  well  fitted. 
The  better  guidance  a  student  has,  the  more  certain  will  be  his  success  in  work  for  which  he  is  natur- 
ally adapted  and  adequately  prepared.  During  the  past  twenty  years  there  has  been  a  rapid  expan- 
sion of  guidance  programs  in  many  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  1931,  San  Francisco  made  its  first  move  in  this  direction  by  establishing  counselors  in  the 
senior  high  schools.  A  few  years  later  the  number  was  increased  to  provide  one  counseling  period 
per  day  for  each  two  hundred  pupils  enrolled.  The  depression  was  responsible  for  handicapping 
the  program  of  guidance  by  increasing  the  teaching  load  of  all  teachers  including  the  counselors. 

In  1935,  counselors  were  provided  in  the  junior  high  schools  in  San  Francisco  on  a  similar 
basis  to  the  senior  high  schools.  In  July,  1937,  the  Board  of  Education  elected  Charles  A.  Simonds, 
formerly  principal  of  the  Aptos  Junior  High  School,  as  Director  of  Counseling  for  the  junior  and 
senior  high  schools.  The  purpose  in  establishing  this  office  was  to  secure  coordination  in  the  work 
of  the  counselors  in  the  various  schools  and  to  provide  for  unification  and  central  office  direction 
of  the  counseling  program.  Mr.  Simonds  entered  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  in  1923  as  a 
teacher  in  Polytechnic  High  School.  He  became  principal  of  the  John  Swett  Junior  High  School  in 
1926.  He  is  a  native  of  Cresco,  Iowa,  a  graduate  of  the  Upper  Iowa  University,  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity, where  he  held  the  Gould  fellowship  and  obtained  the  degree  of  master  of  pedagogy,  and 
attended  the  University  of  California. 
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In  a  companion  field,  that  of  coordinator  of  apprentice  training,  Superintendent  Nourse  named 
Robert  J.  Stoffer,  vice  principal  of  Horace  Mann  Junior  High  School.  Mr.  Stoffer  learned  and 
worked  at  a  trade  as  a  sheet  metal  worker  and  is  well  known  in  labor  circles.  He  entered  the  school 
department  in  1925  as  a  teacher  at  Presidio  Junior  High  School  and  later  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  He  was  later  made  vice  principal  of  Horace  Mann.  He  is  a  graduate  of  San  Francisco 
State  College  and  is  working  toward  a  master's  degree  at  Stanford  University. 

During  the  past  three  years,  the  Children's  Council  of  the  Community  Chest  has  had  a  commit- 
tee at  work  under  the  chairmanship  of  Charles  de  Young  Elkus  to  formulate  a  plan  for  improving 
the  program  of  the  community  agencies  in  child  adjustment.  In  August,  1937,  the  committee  pub- 
lished its  report  on  Community  Plan  for  Child  Welfare,  a  portion  of  which  (pages  38  to  58  inclusive) 
deals  with  the  health  and  guidance  programs  in  the  public  schools.  The  very  thoughtful  and  con- 
structive suggestions  contained  in  the  report  are  receiving  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of  the 
school  authorities. 

One  immediate  development  is  the  increased  use  by  the  counselors  of  community  agencies  for 
child  adjustment.  With  the  cooperation  of  the  school  and  other  interested  organizations,  much  prog- 
ress should  be  made  in  child  welfare. 

In  order  to  secure  a  more  adequate  counseling  and  guidance  program,  changes  in  two  direc- 
tions are  needed — an  increase  of  personnel  and  in  time  allotment  for  counseling  purposes,  and  a 
reorganization  of  existing  guidance  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  better  coordination. 

The  first  item,  increase  of  personnel,  was  specifically  recommended  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Community  Plan  for  Child  Welfare,  issued  by  the  Children's  Council  of  the  Community 
Chest  in  August,  1937.  These  recommendations  may  be  found  on  page  38  of  the  printed  report. 

Guidance  of  the  pupil  in  leisure  (play),  educational,  social,  personal  and  vocational  matters 
should  begin  in  a  more  or  less  incidental  way  in  the  elementary  grades,  gradually  expanding  in 
emphasis  as  he  enters  the  secondary  schools,  with  the  vocational  phases  reaching  a  maximum  posi- 
tion in  the  last  year  of  senior  high  school. 

The  increase  of  personnel  and  in  time  allotment  for  counselors  is  summarized  with  approxi- 
mate expenditures  as  follows: 

One  assistant  director  should  have  charge  of  health  guidance,  including  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical hygiene  of  school  children  and  should  promote  a  program  "for  the  instruction  of  parents  in 
the  increasing  seriousness  of  their  obligations  concerning  the  character  development  of  their  chil- 
dren and  particularly  in  the  handling  of  behavior  problems.  (Recommendations  1  and  6  on  page  38 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Community  Plan  and  discussion  on  page  47.) 

One  assistant  should  direct  vocational  guidance  and  should  act  as  rehabilitation  coordinator 
with  the  State  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  The  State  Department  of  Education  will  pay 
part  of  the  salary  of  this  official,  for  one  half  of  the  time  devoted  to  rehabilitation  work. 

One  full-time  clerk  should  be  supplied  to  the  central  guidance  office. 

Counseling  time  should  be  increased  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  present  plan  allows  one 
period  per  day  of  counseling  time  for  each  two  hundred  pupils  or  major  fraction  thereof.  There 
should  be  a  definite  standard  approved,  one  period  of  counseling  time  each  day  for  each  one  hun- 
dred pupils  enrolled,  double  the  amount  of  present  practice.  In  order  to  reach  this  standard  there 
should  be  an  increase  of  teachers  as  follows : 
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JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Counseling  Additional 

Periods  Teachers 

Name  of  School                                              Enrollment            Recommended  Required 

Aptos 1279                     13  1 

Everett 1863                    19  V/2 

Francisco 1343                     13  1 

Horace  Mann 1296                     13  1 

James  Lick 659                       7  % 

JohnSwett 728                      7  % 

Marina 1407                     14  1 

Portola 853                      9  y2 

Presidio  1489                     15  1 

Roosevelt  1192                     12  1 

TOTAL 9 

SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Name  of  School                                            Enrollment               Recommended  Required 

Balboa 3148                     32  3 

Commerce  2570                     26  2 

Galileo 2085                     21  2 

Girls 1134                     11  1 

Lowell 2196                     22  V/2 

Mission    2683                     27  2 

Polytechnic 2500                     25  2 

Washington 1855                     19  1 

TOTAL 14% 


Additional 
Cost 

$   1,800 

2,700 

1,800 

1,800 

900 

900 

1,800 

900 

1,800 

1,800 

$16,200 


Cost 

$  6,012 
4,008 
4,008 
2,004 
3,006 
4,008 
4,008 
2,004 

$29,058 


In  addition  to  the  above  personnel  needed  for  a  more  adequate  counseling  program,  recom- 
mendation three,  page  38  of  the  Report  on  Community  Plan  for  Child  Welfare  calls  for  ungraded 
classes  in  the  junior  high  schools.  Ten  such  classes,  one  for  each  junior  high  school,  would  call 
for  ten  additional  teachers  with  a  minimum  salary  of  $1,800  each  or  a  total  of  $18,000. 

Summary  of  amounts  needed  for  expansion  in  counseling  program : 

Central  Office  Assistants  and  Clerk $  8,800 

Additional  Counselors  in  Junior  High  Schools — 16,200 

Additional  Counselors  in  Senior  High  Schools 29,058 

Ten  Ungraded  Classes — Junior  High  Schools 18,000 

TOTAL ...$72,058 

The  above  estimates  are  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  a  more  adequate  program.  This  is  a 
goal  toward  which  we  should  work.  Definite  progress  toward  this  end  should  be  made  for  the  year 
1938-1939.  This  increase  in  counseling  would  cost  a  little  over  one  dollar  for  each  child  in  public 
schools. 
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A  FTER  months  of  careful  study  and  conference  between  representatives  of  the  Administrative 
Lm\  Staff  and  the  Board  of  Health,  the  Board  of  Education  at  its  Tuesday,  August  17  meeting, 
JL  JML.  upon  motion  of  Commissioner  William  F.  Benedict  adopted  revised  rules  to  govern  the 
care  of  pupils  who  are  injured  or  who  become  ill  on  the  school  premises.  In  submitting  his  recom- 
mendations, which  were  unanimously  adopted  as  the  new  regulations,  Superintendent  Nourse  in- 
formed the  Board  that  it  uould  be  incumbent  upon  every  teacher  and  pupil  to  know  precisely  where 
to  report  should  they  become  ill  or  injured  while  in  school. 

In  co-operation  with  the  American  Red  Cross  classes  were  established  for  training  teachers 
to  render  first  care  or  aid  to  pupils  who  become  ill  on  school  premises.  The  principal  in  each  ele- 
mentary school  designated  one  teacher  to  become  qualified  to  administer  first  aid  with  a  minimum 
of  five  designated  to  each  junior  and  senior  high  school.  Since  July  1,  1937,  every  candidate  for 
promotion  to  a  vice  principalship  has  been  required  to  hold  a  card  certifying  completion  of  the 
advanced  course  in  first  aid  offered  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Principals  are  responsible  for  designating  a  member  of  the  faculty  to  render  first  aid  and  to 
be  certain  that  each  teacher  and  every  pupil  knows  where  to  go  for  assistance  when  ill  or  injured. 

The  following  procedures  are  to  be  followed  in  cases  of  illness  or  accident  on  the  school 
premises : 

1.  The  principal  is  the  person  who  has  authority  to  excuse  a  pupil  from  school  or  to  arrange 
for  emergency  treatment  in  cases  of  illness  or  accident.  He  should  be  informed  immediately,  if 
possible,  of  any  illness  or  accident. 

2.  In  cases  of  emergency  when  the  principal  cannot  be  reached  immediately  this  authority 
is  delegated  to  the  teacher  qualified  to  render  aid  or  the  public  health  nurse  assigned  by  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  who  should  use  proper  judgment  and  discretion  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
pupil.  In  such  emergency  actions  a  full  report  must  be  made  to  the  principal  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  No  teacher  shall  refuse  to  allow  a  pupil  who  complains  of  illness  to  see  the  nurse  or  prin- 
cipal. If  the  nurse  is  on  the  school  premises  the  pupil  should  be  sent  to  her. 

4.  When  a  pupil,  complaining  of  illness  or  accident  is  sent  to  the  qualified  teacher  or  to  the 
nurse,  the  teacher  or  nurse  shall  make  out  an  Illness  and  Accident  Report,  including  recommenda- 
tions. 

5.  If  the  pupil  is  to  be  excluded  or  excused: 

a.  The  parent  should  be  called  by  telephone  and  requested  to  call  for  the  pupil.  A  telephone 
number,  either  the  parent's  or  a  neighbor  s,  should  be  on  file  for  every  pupil. 

b.  If  the  parent  cannot  be  reached  by  telephone  and  the  distance  to  home  is  not  great,  a  mes- 
senger may  be  sent  to  get  parent.  Pupil  messenger  must  have  permit  on  file. 

c.  The  teacher,  nurse,  clerk,  or  janitor  may  take  the  pupil  home  or  to  the  emergency  hospital. 

d.  A  pupil  messenger  may  accompany  the  sick  pupil  home  or,  in  minor  cases,  to  the  emer- 
gency hospital. 

e.  An  ambulance  is  to  be  called  only  in  actual  emergencies. 

6.  If  no  one  is  at  home,  the  pupil  shall  be  sent  to  an  emergency  hospital  or  the  nurse  or 
teacher  shall  remain  with  the  pupil  until  the  parents  can  be  reached. 

7.  Under  no  circumstances  shall  medication  be  administered  by  mouth  in  the  school. 

8.  When  in  the  opinion  of  the  nurse,  a  pupil  presents  signs  or  symptoms  of  a  communicable 
disease,  the  nurse  shall  recommend  immediate  exclusion  to  the  principal,  stating  her  reason. 

9.  The  principal  shall  have  on  file  a  statement  from  the  parents  indicating  what  they  wish 
done  with  pupils  who  are  injured  or  who  become  ill  on  school  premises,  when  the  parents  are  not 
at  home.  If  the  case  is  serious  the  principal  shall  immediately  telephone  the  circumstances  to  the 
office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools. 
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ASIC  to  any  long  term  intellectual  development  of  children  there  must  be  a  definite 
understanding  that  healthy  and  happy  pupils  are  first  requisites  to  success  in  the  attain- 
ment of  progress  in  any  school  program.  The  health  program  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools  touches  the  child  at  every  stage  of  development  from  the  day  he  enters  kinder- 
garten until  he  is  graduated  from  junior  college. 


Every  teacher  at  every  level  of  school  life  is  aware  of  the  relationship  of  healthy  children, 
not  only  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  whole  child,  but  to  the  future  development  of  useful  citizens. 

In  its  strictly  medical  aspects,  the  health  program  in  the  public  schools  is  administered  by 
the  Director  of  Public  Health  through  a  physician  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Hygiene 
and  a  staff  of  physicians  assigned  to  visit  schools.  In  the  same  manner  a  group  of  public  health 
nurses,  employed  by  the  Health  Department,  circulate  in  the  schools  at  regular  hours  on  stated  days. 

The  program  contemplates  that  every  child  suffering  from  an  ailment  shall  be  recom- 
mended for  treatment  to  his  regular  medical  adviser. 

The  dental  program  varies  in  one  respect;  corrective  dentistry  is  done  through  the  Board 
of  Health  at  five  centers  throughout  the  city  when  it  is  definitely  shown  that  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  for  remedial  dentistry  in  cases  where  delays  would  mean  decay. 

In  its  health  development  aspects  apart  from  the  daily  classroom  instruction,  the  program 
within  the  schools  is  administered  by  the  department  of  physical  education,  the  division  of  home 
economics  and  the  philanthropy  division  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association. 

Direct  influences  are  found  in  the  physical  education  program;  supplying  of  wholesome 
food  to  undernourished  children  and  furnishing  suitable  clothing  to  needy  children  free  of  cost. 

As  it  operates  in  actual  practice  the  health  program  is  one  designed  to  teach  children  health 
habits  at  an  early  age,  to  discover  through  physicians  the  first  symptoms  of  ailments  to  which  spe- 
cial corrective  measures  should  be  applied.  The  program  is  not  confined  to  remedies  suggested 
by  medicine  alone.  More  often  it  takes  the  form  of  supplying  clothing  to  a  child,  free  mid- 
morning  milk  to  an  underfed  pupil,  or  suggesting  corrective  measures  for  defective  eyesight. 

Health  teaching  begins  when  the  child  enters  kindergarten.  Clean  hands  are  necessary  for 
working  and  eating.  Daily  inspection  is  followed  with  talks  about  fresh  air,  care  of  teeth  and 
hair.  The  child  learns  about  health  nurses  assigned  to  the  schools,  school  physicians  and  school 
dentists.  These  persons  are  his  friends  and  he  is  not  afraid  when  he  sees  them  in  school.  Children 
who  show  signs  of  incipient  tuberculosis,  heart  ailments  or  asthma  are  placed  in  special  health 
classes  where  the  daily  program  has  several  rest  periods,  during  which  the  child  is  permitted 
to  sleep,  is  excused  from  participation  in  physical  education  and  is  encouraged  to  take  a  daily 
shower.  This  program  is  centralized  in  the  Sunshine  School,  health  division,  although  there  are 
12  separate  classes  of  20  pupils  each  maintained  in  other  schools  throughout  the  city. 

Milk  is  furnished  to  every  pupil  in  the  elementary  school  during  mid-morning  recess  upon 
the  payment  of  20  cents  per  week,  per  serving.  In  addition,  children  who  are  unable  to  pay  this 
amount  are  also  furnished  the  servings  on  payments  made  by  outside  donors  or  through  funds 
supplied  in  the  budget  of  the  Department  of  Public  Health.  This  service  was  maintained  for 
many  years  through  funds  supplied  by  employees  of  the  San  Francisco  Municipal  government. 
This  fund  was  exhausted,  however,  during  the  year  1936-37.   Since  that  time  the  Director  of 
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Public  Health  has  given  first  consideration  to  the  urgency  of  municipal  appropriations  for  this 
welfare  service.  It  should  be  understood  that  the  Board  of  Education  budget  is  specifically  ex- 
cluded by  law  from  including  funds  for  non-educational  purposes;  hence  the  co-operative  in- 
terest of  other  agencies  in  this  most  vital  service. 

The  philanthropy  division  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  which  supplies  clothing  and 
shoes  to  needy  children  is  operated  exclusively  on  funds  provided  by  either  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association  or  other  outside  agencies.  The  Community  Chest  has  given  increased  recognition  to 
this  service  by  allocating  $6,000  in  cash  annually  to  this  worthy  work.  The  Federal  government 
has  recognized  the  philanthropy  service  as  a  project  and  has  assigned  20  sewing  workers  daily  to 
this  division  since  1935. 

This  service  has  been  operating  in  modified  form  since  1916,  in  quarters  provided  by  the 
Board  of  Education  under  direct  management  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  Some  idea  of  the 
extent  of  this  work  may  be  obtained  from  the  annual  statement  that  9,087  children  were  aided  in 
one  year.  A  novel  feature  of  the  service  is  that  garments  furnished  are  individually  made  from 
materials  donated  by  P.-T.  A.  units  in  bundle  drives.  In  this  manner  a  child  may  be  receiving  con- 
tinuous aid  from  this  agency  without  the  knowledge  of  anyone  in  the  school  excepting  the  prin- 
cipal. Its  anonymity  is  one  of  its  principal  assets. 

The  physical  education  program  is  motivated  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools  through 
35  units  where  130  men  and  women  teachers  daily  inculcate  the  lessons  of  physical  and  health 
education  to  the  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  in  their  charge. 

In  the  elementary  schools,  the  picture  is  somewhat  different.  Here  hundreds  of  principals 
and  classroom  teachers  are  co-operating  with  the  central  office  in  carrying  out  the  objectives  and  ac- 
tivities set  forth  in  courses  of  study  with  supplementary  directions  and  materials. 

The  activities  of  physical  education  change  gradually  from  year  to  year  as  study,  experi- 
ment, and  the  changes  of  community  life  itself  are  reflected  in  the  schools.  An  account  of  the 
activities  of  the  past  year  would  differ  little,  save  in  particulars,  from  that  of  the  year  before,  yet 
a  marked  difference  is  evident  over  a  period  of  years.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  any  year 
the  complete  picture  of  the  phase  of  education  called  physical  education  could  be  shown  in  three 
panels.  The  first  of  these  panels  would  be  called  the  physical  education  program;  the  second  panel 
may  be  termed  the  extra-curricular  or  the  after  school  program;  the  third  panel  may  be  called  the 
program  of  co-operation. 

The  general  objectives  of  the  physical  education  program  are  broad  enough  to  include  all 
grades  and  both  sexes.  The  specific  objectives,  however,  must  differ  considerably  for  both  age  and 
sex,  for  the  latter  more  especially  in  the  upper  grades. 

The  statement  concerning  objectives  is  true  with  respect  to  instruction  and  activities.  In- 
struction in  the  main,  is  given  in  three  major  fields — health,  physical  skills,  and  character.  Activi- 
ties are  divided  into  formal  and  informal,  the  first  referring  to  any  drill  or  exercise,  whether  on 
apparatus,  in  free  gymnastics,  or  in  games,  for  the  purpose  of  physical  development  or  the  at- 
tainment of  better  co-ordination  with  the  resultant  increased  physical  efficiency. 

The  program  in  the  elementary  schools  during  the  past  year  has  made  improvement  along 
several  lines.  In  all  schools  an  effort  has  been  made,  through  revision  of  playing  rules  in  various 
games,  to  speed  them  up  so  that  greater  activity  may  be  achieved  for  all  children  in  limited  space 
and  time.  There  has  been  a  continued  growth  in  folk  dancing  because  of  the  help  of  pianists  under 
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the  W.  P.  A.  project.  Forty-four  schools  had  a  weekly  program  of  folk  dancing  through  the  sixth 
grade  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Posture  clubs  have  been  formed  in  some  schools,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  are  becoming 
more  conscious  of  posture  and  its  problems.  Reports  of  postural  deviations  to  nurses  and  physi- 
cal education  supervisors  have  become  more  numerous.  The  relation  of  seats  and  other  school  fur- 
niture to  posture  was  studied  and  all  possible  adjustments  made. 

Two  teachers  are  assigned  for  corrective  work  in  fifteen  schools  and  Sunshine  School.  Instruc- 
tion periods  are  twenty  minutes  in  length,  with  approximately  twelve  in  each  class.  About  1,200 
children  receive  the  benefit  of  this  instruction  and  special  exercise.  It  would  be  profitable  to  ex- 
tend the  system  to  every  elementary  school  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  class  instruction,  other  methods  have  been  employed  to  advantage:  demonstra- 
tions, collecting  pictures,  discussions,  and  original  plays,  with  all  work  self-directed. 

In  the  junior  high  school  program  for  boys  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity  of  teachers  in  im- 
proving their  work  was  shown  in  many  ways;  some  made  administrative  improvements,  others 
introduced  new  systems  of  play,  of  improved  methods  for  stimulating  interest  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  conservation  of  eyesight  in  the  whole  health  program,  the 
Board  of  Education  named  Mrs.  Ursula  D.  Murphy  supervisor  of  physically  handicapped  in 
August,  1937,  to  develop  the  present  program. 

Two  new  classes  were  organized  in  August,  making  six  conservation  of  vision  classes  in  San 
Francisco  public  schools.  These  classes  are  located:  3  in  elementary  schools,  2  in  junior  high 
schools,  and  1  in  senior  high  school. 

These  sight  conservation  classes  are  established  for  the  education  of  children  with  seriously 
defective  vision  who  cannot  profitably  be  educated  in  the  regular  grades  and  with  regular  grade 
equipment.  Pupils  are  placed  in  special  classes  under  the  guidance  of  specially  trained  teachers 
and  special  equipment  is  provided  for  their  use. 

These  sight  conservation  classes  have  many  values.  They  are  of  value  to  the  pupils  with  seri- 
ously defective  vision  because  they  are  educated  while  their  eyesight  is  being  saved;  they  are  of 
value  to  the  pupils  with  normal  vision  because  the  teacher  is  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  devoting 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  time  to  the  pupils  with  defective  vision;  they  are  valuable  to  the 
school  system  because  the  system  is  relieved  of  the  repeaters  who  cannot  make  their  grades  be- 
cause of  defective  vision;  and  they  are  of  value  to  the  state  because  it  invests  in  pupils  who  will 
be  an  asset  to  the  community  rather  than  a  liability  in  later  life. 
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'HEN  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College  was  organized  in  February,  1935,  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  was  paying  tuition  costs  to  the  amount  of  approxi- 
mately $100,000  a  year  for  nearly  one  thousand  residents  of  San  Francisco  who  were 
attending  junior  colleges  located  outside  the  bounds  of  the  City  and  County.  The  need  was  urgent 
for  the  establishment  of  a  public  junior  college  in  San  Francisco  which  would  bring  its  advantages 
within  the  range  of  home  environment  and  within  the  scope  of  the  individual  purses  of  thousands 
of  young  citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  otherwise  would  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
and  privilege.  Its  creation  was,  therefore,  greeted  with  much  satisfaction  in  the  community. 

The  establishment  of  San  Francisco  Junior  College  was  authorized  by  resolution  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Education  adopted  on  February  15,  1935.  The  plan  of  organization  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  was  approved  by  the  California  State 
Board  of  Education. 

A.  J.  Cloud,  for  many  years  Chief  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools,  was  appointed  Presi- 
dent of  the  Junior  College  and,  in  due  course,  a  highly  qualified  faculty  chosen. 

The  college  actually  started  work  August,  1935,  with  an  enrollment  of  more  than  1,500  stu- 
dents. Some  of  these  were  San  Franciscans  who  had  been  attending  collegiate  institutions  elsewhere 
and  who  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  complete  their  freshman  and  sophomore  work  without  leav- 
ing the  city.  Some  were  victims  of  the  depression  to  whom  the  college  opened  the  door  to  higher 
education,  a  door  which  had  heretofore  been  closed  to  them.  Many  were  students  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  had  failed  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  the  college  or  university  of  their  choice 
and  to  whom  the  junior  college  offered  an  opportunity  to  redeem  themselves  by  removing  the 
deficiencies  which  debarred  them.  Many  others  were  young  men  and  women  who  lacked  time,  money, 
ability,  or  inclination  to  seek  a  full  four-year  college  course  and  yet  who  desired  a  year  or  two  of 
further  training  and  equipment  beyond  the  high  school  level. 

The  courses  of  study  of  the  college  call  for  two  years  of  instruction  and  include  work  for 
each  type  of  student,  whether  he  merely  is  looking  forward  to  a  broadening  of  his  experience 
by  two  additional  years,  or  whether  he  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  upper  division  and  graduate 
studies  in  some  university.  The  curriculum  offerings  include,  as  well,  so-called  "completion"  or 
"terminal"  courses  along  specific  vocational  lines,  worked  out  in  co-operation  with  representa- 
tives of  union  labor,  business  groups,  civic  groups,  and  similar  public  spirited  organizations. 
These  differentiated  courses  enable  the  junior  college  to  present  a  very  broad  yet  practical  pro- 
gram which  responds  to  the  capacities,  interests  and  talents  of  the  indivdiual  student,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  meet  the  needs  of  society  at  large,  and  of  the  local  community  in  particular. 

The  semester  beginning  January,  1936,  was  marked  by  a  notable  extension  of  the  vocational 
offerings.  There  was  begun  at  this  time  a  curriculum  in  "Hotel  and  Restaurant  Management."  This 
venture  was  undertaken  with  the  full  co-operation  of  the  hotel  and  restaurant  industries  and  has 
proved  to  be  remarkably  successful.  It  has  pioneered  the  way  for  the  development  of  other  voca- 
tional curricula  of  the  technical  institute  type  by  which  the  college  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of 
its  community. 

The  college  is  old  enough  in  its  third  year  to  begin  to  see  some  results.  An  increasing  number 
of  graduates  and  former  students  are  successfully  at  work  in  San  Francisco  offices  and  industries. 
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The  reports  of  the  achievements  of  students  who  have  been  transferred  to  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia are  also  gratifying. 

Actual  cost  of  operation  of  the  college  for  the  year  1936-37  was  $291,034.76,  a  unit  cost  per 
student  of  $194.73  on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance.  Other  counties  outside  San  Francisco 
have  contributed  $65,083.35  for  the  payment  of  tuition  of  non-resident  students  attending  San 
Francisco  Junior  College.  The  State  of  California  contributed  $125,719.39,  the  federal  govern- 
ment, $3,796.68;  the  Department  of  Public  Health  reimbursed  the  Department  of  Education  in  the 
amount  of  $2,572.14  as  an  interdepartmental  payment.  Against  the  total  costs  of  operation  must 
be  credited  $190,599.42  received  from  outside  sources,  making  the  net  cost  of  the  college  to  tax- 
payers, $100,435.34.  Against  this  cost  must  be  considered  the  offset  amount  formerly  paid  by  San 
Francisco  to  other  counties  to  educate  junior  college  students,  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  college 
here.  Any  ultimate  comparison  of  costs  must  take  into  consideration  the  annual  expense  of 
maintaining  a  student  as  a  resident  on  a  college  campus  against  the  reduced  outlay  when  the  young 
man  or  woman  is  permitted  to  receive  the  first  two  years  of  college  education  without  severing 
the  home  ties. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  achievements  of  this  youthful  college  has  been  the  organization 
of  a  self-governing  student  body.  Despite  all  handicaps  of  scattered  campuses  and  broken  hours, 
the  students  have  continuously  edited  an  excellent  college  newspaper  and  have  developed  some 
twenty-five  extra-curricular  organizations.  Student  conduct  has  been  exemplary  and  student  morale 
of  a  high  order.  Faculty  and  students  alike  have  willingly  borne  all  the  burdens  of  the  present 
because  of  their  confidence  in  the  future. 

Immediate  concern  of  the  Board  of  Education  is  the  erection  of  the  central  unit  building, 
costing  approximately  $700,000,  a  three-story,  reinforced  concrete  building  of  terra  cotta  exterior 
in  new  design,  set  on  the  highest  point  on  the  site,  but  easily  accessible  to  carlines  and  campus. 
The  three-story  building  will  stretch  450  feet  from  north  to  south,  80  feet  above  the  street  level  at 
San  Jose  Avenue.  To  the  east  and  upon  a  sloping  terrace  will  be  four  companion  buildings  of  one- 
story  design,  grouped  at  artistic  angles,  forming  the  centerpiece  for  a  long  roadway  entrance  from 
the  eastern  approach.  Actual  building  operations  should  be  begun  early  in  1938  and  the  structure 
ready  for  occupancy  at  the  beginning  of  1939. 

The  ultimate  architectural  plan  at  the  Junior  College  calls  for  a  group  of  four  other  build- 
ings on  the  campus,  forming  centers  for  the  development  of  classroom  instruction  and  extra- 
curricular activities.  The  four  units  are:  Classroom  buildings,  library,  administration  and  student 
union;  auditorium  and  fine  arts,  gymnasiums  and  equipment  for  physical  education,  including 
athletic  fields. 

This  institution  is  a  long  cry  from  the  "Days  of  49"  when  the  Rev.  Thomas  Douglas,  a  young 
man  just  out  of  Yale  College,  opened  the  door  of  his  one-room  tuition  school  in  historic  Ports- 
mouth Square.  It  is  an  equally  long  cry  from  the  day  in  1850  when  the  first  free  public  school  in 
the  State  of  California  was  established  in  San  Francisco. 

But  San  Francisco  Junior  College  represents  a  goal  on  the  educational  path  of  free  public 
instruction  that  was  charted  by  pioneer  forebears  in  the  romantic  days  of  '49.  It  is  a  milestone, 
leading  to  the  time  when  this  institution  will  be  regarded  as  foremost  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States. 
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ANOTHER  STEP  toward  recognizing  the  need  for  training  apprentices  in  trades  and  indus- 
Z_\  tries  was  realized  in  the  opening  of  the  first  unit  of  the  Samuel  Gompers  Trades  School 
A.  »,  at  22nd  and  Bartlett  Streets  on  August  16,  1937.  The  new  three-story  building  supplants 
the  Humboldt  Evening  School  Technical  Department  which  operated  in  the  old  wooden  Agassiz 
Building  on  the  same  site,  which  has  been  razed.  Adjoining  land  is  available  for  two  other  units 
whenever  the  need  becomes  apparent.  The  courses  offered  in  the  Gompers  Trades  School  follow 
closely  those  which  were  previously  given  in  the  old  building.  However,  the  modernized  equip- 
ment and  the  inviting  workshops  in  the  new  building  have  been  reflected  in  increased  registra- 
tion totaling  1.369  enrollments  in  the  fall  term  as  compared  with  769  in  the  spring  1937  term. 

The  collapse  of  the  apprentice  system  in  many  industrial  trades  in  recent  years  and  the  re- 
striction of  immigration  quotas  which  has  decreased  the  number  of  skilled  tradesmen  coming 
from  the  Old  World  have  created  a  situation  which  has  given  national  as  well  as  local  concern. 
The  remedy  suggested  is  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  indentured  apprentices  in  vogue  a  century 
ago  with  auxiliary  and  supplemental  training  to  be  given  by  trade  and  technical  schools. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  all  trade,  vocational  and  apprentice  training  classes 
are  administered  from  the  Samuel  Gompers  Building,  although  actual  classes  are  conducted  in 
other  sections  of  the  city.  Instances  are  classes  for  apprentices  in  painting  held  in  the  Hearst 
Building  at  Hermann  and  Fillmore  Streets,  and  the  classes  in  navigation  held  in  the  Ferry  Building. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  an  instructional  program  supplementing  work  done  in  trades  and 
industries  does  not  fall  as  heavily  on  the  local  taxpayer  as  other  branches  of  education.  Both  state 
and  federal  governments,  anxious  to  encourage  this  type  of  instruction,  make  large  reimbursements 
to  the  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  on  the  basis  of  adults  in  attendance. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  State  of  California  will  contribute  $25,000  and  the  federal  government 
$7,500,  making  a  total  of  $32,500  of  the  $54,642  annual  salary  roll  at  the  Samuel  Gompers  Day 
and  Evening  Schools. 
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The  school  now  operates  from  1:00  to  5:00  p.m.  daily  and  from  7:00  to  9:00  o'clock  each 
evening,  Monday  through  Friday. 

Requirements  for  admission  are  as  follows:  (1)  Any  boy  graduated  from  a  senior  high 
school.  (2)  Any  boy  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  (3)  Boys  attending  high  school  in  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  grades  or  boys  in  the  Continuation  School,  who  receive  the  recommendation  of  their 
respective  principals  and  the  Director  of  Industrial  Arts.  The  principals  concerned  may  excuse 
boys  from  1  to  5  p.  m.  or  1  to  3  p.  m.  or  3  to  5  p.  m.,  one  to  five  days  per  week,  to  attend  Samuel 
Gompers  Trades  School.  Credit  toward  high  school  graduation  may  be  granted  to  these  boys. 
Attendance  is  credited  for  the  above  mentioned  boys  to  the  schools  in  which  they  are  regularly 
enrolled. 

The  subject  offerings  are  as  follows:  Power  station,  painting  and  decorating,  metallurgy, 
steam  turbine,  drafting  and  machine  mechanics,  electricity,  welding,  Diesel,  drafting  and  archi- 
tecture, mathematics,  steel  construction  and  drafting,  architectural  drawing,  telephone  operation, 
radio,  electrical  drafting,  aviation,  offset  lithography,  plumbing,  art  metal  and  jewelry  design, 
wood  carving,  machine  shop,  auto  shop,  navigation,  apprentice  sheet  metal,  apprentice  painting, 
steel  square,  fuels  and  lubricants,  tool  and  die  making. 
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During  morning  hours,  it  is  planned  that  the  school  will  be  occupied  by  students  of  the  San 
Francisco  Junior  College  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  engineering  courses.  The 
afternoon  session  from  1  until  5  o'clock  is  divided  into  two  sections,  from  1  to  3  and  from  3  to  5 
o'clock.  High  school  pupils  who  receive  their  academic  training  during  the  morning  hours  attend 
the  Gompers  School  in  the  afternoon.  Boys  not  attending  regular  high  schools  may  attend  the 
afternoon  session,  provided  they  have  had  sufficient  basic  training  to  enable  them  to  profit  by  the 
type  of  instruction  given  in  the  trades  school.  High  school  graduates  and  adults,  who  are  in  need 
of  trade  training  to  enable  them  to  qualify  for  a  position  in  industry,  are  also  accepted  as  students. 
Apprentices  who  are  engaged  in  a  given  trade  and  who  are  permitted  to  leave  their  work  and 
attend  the  school  under  the  apprentice  training  agreement,  are  accepted  for  training  in  the  school. 

The  evening  session  operates  from  7  until  9  o'clock  and  is  for  both  apprentice  training  classes 
and  trade  extension  classes.  The  apprentice  training  classes  are  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
apprentice  training  plan  for  organized  trades.  Young  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
five  years,  who  are  now  working  at  a  given  trade,  such  as  painting,  decorating,  paper  hanging, 
plumbing  and  sheet  metal,  and  whose  organized  employers'  and  organized  employees'  groups 
have,  through  their  advisory  committee,  set  up  an  apprentice  training  agreement  under  the  Cali- 
fornia Apprentice  Training  Plan,  are  trained  in  the  evening  school. 

The  trade  extension  work  is  used  to  supplement  the  training  of  adults  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  a  skilled  trade  during  the  daytime  and  who  wish  to  improve  themselves  in  the  evening. 
Related  technical  instruction  is  given  as  well  as  the  teaching  of  skills. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  following  trades  both  afternoon  and  evening:  Electric  welding, 
acetylene  welding,  aviation,  navigation,  Diesel  engines,  tool  and  die  work,  body  and  fender  work, 
industrial  electricity,  both  theory  and  applied,  radio  upkeep  and  repair,  mechanical  drafting,  archi- 
tectural drafting,  applied  mathematics,  art  metal  and  jewelry  work,  leveling  and  surveying,  labor 
economics  and  social  problems. 

The  new  $200,000  structure  of  reinforced  concrete  was  projected  by  the  San  Francisco  Board 
of  Education  as  a  first  instructional  unit  to  initiate  and  supplement  instruction  in  a  limited  field 
of  crafts  with  the  aid  and  counsel  of  journeyman  leaders. 

The  Samuel  Gompers  Building  is  designed  in  the  modernistic  type  of  architecture.  Through 
economy  of  aisle  space,  the  floor  area  for  classrooms  is  exceedingly  large  in  comparison  with 
standard  school  construction.  The  building  is  of  the  modern  factory  type;  the  floor  plan  is  laid 
out  similar  to  the  letter  "T,"  the  stem  of  the  letter  housing  two  identical  classrooms  on  the  first 
and  second  floors  and  one  large  laboratory  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors.  The  bar  of  the  "T"  is 
divided  into  laboratories.  On  the  first  floor  a  Diesel  engine  laboratory  operates  with  representative 
type  of  engines,  together  with  the  necessary  apparatus  for  determining  the  efficiency  of  these 
motors  and  analyzing  any  faults  in  their  operation. 

On  the  ground  floor  is  located  a  room  designed  for  the  instruction  in  electrical  welding. 
There  are  ten  motor-generator  sets  of  250-ampere  capacity,  one  350-ampere  direct  current  arc 
welder,  and  two  100-ampere  alternating  current  arc  welding  machines.  The  acetylene  welding 
room  is  well  equipped  with  the  most  modern  type  of  manifold  distribution  of  the  oxygen-acetylene 
gases,  together  with  the  proper  regulators  and  welding  and  cutting  torches.  Various  types  of  lab- 
oratory apparatus  are  also  available  for  the  inspection  and  testing  of  the  electric  and  acetylene 
welds  after  the  students  have  performed  their  work. 
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The  American  Society  for  Metal  Testing  also  conducts  a  laboratory  in  conjunction  with  the 
trades  school  for  the  most  scientific  investigation  of  metals  for  use  in  industry.  This  laboratory 
is  equipped  with  gas  and  electric  furnaces  for  the  heat  treating  of  steel  and  the  various  polish- 
ing and  grinding  operations  for  preparing  the  specimen  for  microscopic  examination.  There  are 
also  various  machines  for  the  testing  of  the  metal  under  stress  and  strain. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the  school  is  located  the  plumbing  and  sanitary  laboratory.  Here  the 
plumbing  apprentice  and  future  sanitary  engineer  receives  his  training  in  the  most  modern  ap- 
paratus which  has  been  developed  for  this  field. 

The  steamfitter  apprentice  also  receives  instruction  in  this  building.  Few  people  outside  those 
engaged  in  allied  crafts  realize  the  scope  in  which  the  steamfitter  operates.  He  is  concerned  with 
heating  and  ventilating,  the  new  field  of  air  conditioning,  and  refrigeration  as  applied  to  both  in- 
dustry and  marine  work. 

The  painting,  decorating  and  paper  hanging  instruction  room  is  also  located  on  the  second- 
floor  and  in  this  room  instruction  is  given  in  the  artistic  side  as  well  as  the  practical  side  of 
these  fields. 

Aviation  instruction  is  given  as  a  related  technical  and  ground  course  with  a  hope  that  this 
training  may  within  the  near  future  be  tied  in  with  practical  flying  with  the  Municipal  airport. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  sheet  metal  and  body  and  fender  work  in  a  large  room  on  the 
second  floor  and  also  in  the  yard  where  the  automobiles  can  easily  be  worked  upon. 

The  entire  third  floor  of  the  building  is  devoted  to  industrial  electricity  and  radio.  Both 
theoretical  and  applied  electricity  are  to  be  taught.  The  fourth  floor  is  given  over  entirely  to 
classroom  instruction  in  related  technical  work  and  the  drafting  room. 

An  extensive  and  intensive  vocational  survey  is  to  be  made  of  San  Francisco's  commercial 
and  industrial  enterprises  to  further  study  every  occupation  where  vocational  school  training  can 
be  of  assistance  in  making  young  men  and  women  more  employable. 
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THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1936-37  saw  restoration  of  salaries  for  members  of  the  San  Francisco 
Public  Schools'  certificated  staff  to  levels  which  were  in  effect  in  1930.  All  salary  reduc- 
tions made  in  San  Francisco  because  of  economic  conditions  have  been  restored,  with  one 
important  exception :  amounts  lost  when  the  annual  increments  were  "frozen"  from  1932  until  1935. 

In  addition,  an  increase  of  $100  annually  was  granted  to  vice-principals  with  more  than 
four  years  of  service,  and  $200  to  those  with  more  than  nine  years,  serving  in  junior  high  schools 
and  in  the  Continuation  School  on  the  following  basis :  Vice-principals  on  the 

First  to  third  ratings:  $300  above  junior  high  school  teachers'  rating. 

Fourth  to  ninth  ratings  inclusive:  $400  above  junior  high  school  teachers'  rating. 

Tenth  to  thirteenth  ratings:  $500  above  junior  high  school  teachers'  rating. 

The  maximum  salary  obtainable  by  a  junior  high  school  vice-principal,  under  the  rule, 
is  $3,456  annually. 

Included  in  the  1936-37  budget  was  $122,000  for  payment  of  salary  increments  at  all  levels 
up  to  present  maximums.  In  the  1937-38  budget  the  sum  of  $107,000  was  included.  After  months 
of  sympathetic  consideration  and  study,  action  was  deferred  for  one  year  on  the  application  of  the 
Teachers'  Central  Council  to  make  the  annual  increment  operative  at  the  higher  levels  of  the 
salary  schedule  as  follows: 

412  senior  high  school  teachers  ivho  have  served  more  than  14  years  in  the  San 
Francisco  Public  Schools  ivould  be  given  an  increase  from  $3,204  to  $3,300  an- 
nually, an  increase  of  $96.00  each. 

160  junior  high  school  teachers  ivho  have  served  more  than  12  years  would  be  given 
an  increase  from  $2,892  to  $2,976  annually,  an  increase  of  $84.00  each. 

730  elementary  school  teachers  who  have  served  more  than  13  years  would  be  given 
an  increase  from  $2,580  to  $2,736,  an  increase  of  $156.00  each  annually. 

The  cost  of  such  action  would  have  resulted  in  the  following  annual  increases  in  the  salary 
budget:  First  year,  $165,982;  second  year,  $94,812  additional;  third  year,  $98,592  additional. 

A  research  bulletin  previously  issued  by  the  National  Education  Association  ranked  San 
Francisco  fourth  in  a  group  of  fifteen  comparable  American  cities  for  annual  salaries  paid  to  high 
school  teachers.  The  same  study  ranked  San  Francisco  sixth  in  payment  of  kindergarten  teachers, 
and  eighth  in  payment  of  elementary  teachers. 

The  method  by  which  the  present  basic  salary  schedule  in  operation  in  San  Francisco  was 
adopted  in  1930  has  been  recognized  throughout  the  nation  as  an  ideal  approach  to  the  determina- 
tion of  fair  remuneration  for  teachers.  When  the  need  for  a  new  salary  schedule  became  apparent 
in  1927,  the  Board  of  Education  called  upon  a  committee  of  five  prominent  citizens  to  draft  a  pro- 
posed salary  schedule.  The  findings  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  were  made  the  basis  of  a  new 
salary  schedule  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  1930. 

The  Citizens'  Committee  recommended  a  maximum  salary  for  high  school  teachers  at  the 
conclusion  of  20  years  of  service  of  $4,056;  the  schedule  adopted  attains  the  maximum  of  $3,204 
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at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year;  the  junior  high  school  recommended  maximum  was  $3,600  at  the 
end  end  of  the  twentieth  year;  the  schedule  adopted  provides  for  $2,892  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth year;  the  elementary  teacher  maximum  was  $3,072  at  the  end  of  the  twentieth  year;  the 
recommendation  adopted  provides  a  maximum  of  $2,580  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year  of  service. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  report  has  not  been  placed  in  opera- 
tion. It  provided  that: 

"Recommendation  for  placement  on  the  seventh,  eleventh,  fifteenth  and  eight- 
eenth years  of  the  schedule  shall  be  contingent  upon  meeting  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  additional  training  or  experience 
definitely  related  to  the  work  of  the  teacher  in  the  position  occupied.  No  teacher 
shall  be  advanced  to  the  seventh,  eleventh,  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  the 
schedule  without  the  certification  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  that  the  work 
is  satisfactory." 
The   range  of  the   salary  schedule  in   San  Francisco  elementary  schools  is  from  a  $1,500 
minimum  during  the  three-year  probationary  period  to  $2,580  maximum  at  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth year  of  service;  at  junior  high  school  levels,  from  $1,800  at  entrance  to  $2,892  in  the 
thirteenth  year;  in  the  senior  high  schools,  from  $2,004  at  entrance  to  $3,204  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  twelfth  year  of  service;  in  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College,  from  $2,500  to  $3,600  upon 
conclusion  of  the  thirteenth  year  of  service. 

The  progressive  attitude  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  on  the  salary  question 
was  in  line  with  a  national  trend  toward  restoration  of  salaries  concerning  which  Willard  E. 
Givens,  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Education  Association,  writes: 

"The  evidence  clearly  indicates  that  during  the  present  school  year  progress 
has  been  made  toward  restoration  and  readjustment  of  salaries.  Local  groups  are 
studying  salary  problems;  new  salary  schedules  are  being  proposed  and  adopted. 
The  past  few  years  have  been  a  period  of  arrested  progress  and  even  retrogression 
for  teachers'  salaries,  after  a  decade  during  which  the  tangible  rewards  of  teaching, 
at  least  in  the  larger  cities,  were  gradually  being  raised  toward  a  professional 
standard.  It  is  important  that  the  present  period  of  salary  adjustment  be  used  to 
think  through  the  ivhole  problem  of  teachers'  salaries.  A  mere  return  to  1929  con- 
ditions may  not  be  adequate  or  equitable  in  1937. 

"Few  public  questions  are  more  fundamental  than  the  framing  of  policies  on 
teachers'  salaries.  The  payment  of  a  fair  remuneration  to  teachers  is  part  of  the 
larger  national  problem  of  a  fair  wage  for  all  workers.  Teachers  constitute  an  im- 
portant section  of  the  gainfully  employed  in  the  United  States;  their  salaries  have 
an  especially  significant  influence  on  the  national  welfare  because  of  the  strategic 
place  occupied  by  education  in  the  further  improvement  of  our  American  democ- 
racy. The  economic  position  of  teachers  is  also  important  in  the  recruitment  of  fu- 
ture members  of  the  profession.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  sufficient  number 
of  young  men  and  women  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  personal  qualities  will  be 
attracted  to  a  profession  which  cannot  offer  them  the  security,  comfort  and  indepen- 
dence promised  by  other  lines  of  ivork." 

As  a  result  of  the  increment  restorations,  many  teachers  were  advanced  on  the  salary 
schedule  with  the  distribution  of  high  school  teachers  according  to  years  of  service  for  the  year 
1937-38,  projected  as  follows: 
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Annual 

Number  Teachers 

Annual 

Percentage  of 

Rating: 

Salary 

at  Level 

Increase 

Staff  at  Level 

1  to  3 

$2,004 

116 

000 

17.68 

4 

2,208 

14 

$204 

2.13 

5 

2,304 

12 

96 

1.83 

6 

2,400 

18 

96 

2.74 

7 

2,604 

12 

204 

1.83 

8 

2,700 

26 

96 

3.96 

9 

2,808 

22 

108 

3.35 

10 

2,904 

18 

96 

2.75 

11 

3,108 

16 

204 

2.45 

12 

3,204 

402 
656 

96 

61.28 

Total 

100.00 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  SALARY  LEVELS 


1  to  3 

$1,800 

123 

000 

29.43 

4 

1,932 

23 

$132 

5.50 

5 

2,016 

22 

84 

5.26 

6 

2,100 

20 

84 

4.78 

7 

2,280 

12 

180 

2.87 

8 

2,364 

9 

84 

2.15 

9 

2,448 

9 

84 

2.15 

10 

2,544 

10 

96 

2.39 

11 

2,712 

9 

168 

2.15 

12 

2,808 

12 

96 

2.88 

13 

2,892 

169 
418 

84 

40.44 

Total 

100.00 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS'  SALARY  LEVELS 


1  to  3 

$1,500 

102 

000 

8.29 

4 

1,680 

33 

$180 

2.68 

5 

1,744 

55 

64 

4.47 

6 

1,836 

52 

92 

4.22 

7 

1,980 

56 

144 

4.55 

8 

2,064 

51 

84 

4.14 

9 

2,136 

33 

72 

2.68 

10 

2,208 

5 

72 

0.41 

11 

2,364 

21 

156 

1.71 

12 

2,436 

12 

72 

0.97 

13 

2,508 

45 

72 

3.66 

14 

2,580 

739 

72 

60.03 

*15 

'3,036 

*  27 
1,231 

— 

2.19 

Total 

100.00 

*  Teaching  vice-principals. 
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THE  Charter  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  requires  that  appointments  and  pro- 
motions shall  be  made  by  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  and  that  all  promotions  of  teachers  shall  be  based  solely  on  merit. 
In  making  promotions,  no  point  system  is  in  operation  in  the  San  Francisco  schools,  but 
several  qualifications  are  given  consideration.  In  this  respect,  San  Francisco  follows  the  same  sys- 
tem in  effect  in  other  large  cities  in  California,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Los  Angeles.  Among 
these  are: 

1.  The  teachers'  collegiate  training  for  the  profession. 

2.  Professional  growth  after  entering  the  department,  as  work  at  colleges  and  universities  in 
summer  sessions,  university  extension,  afternoon  and  evening  sessions,  sabbatical  leaves, 
travel,  authorship,  service  on  committees,  research,  affiliation  with  professional  societies, 
all  of  which  indicate  growth  in  the  teaching  profession. 

3.  Length  of  service  and  efficiency  in  this  service  as  reported  by  principals,  supervisors,  direc- 
tors, and  deputy  superintendents. 

4.  General  characterisics  such  as  optimism,  maintenance  of  ideals,  "getting  along"  with  pupils, 
parents,  patrons,  fellow  workers,  and  administrators. 

Consideration  is  based  upon  satisfacotry  rating  in  the  qualifications  mentioned  above,  not 
upon  a  probable  rank  in  the  rating.  It  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  schools  to 
adopt  a  system  by  which  appointments  would  be  determined  upon  the  longest  period  of  service,  or 
the  greatest  number  of  college  units,  or  the  highest  degrees.  Most  important  is  the  final  determining 
factor : 

5.  Fitness  to  the  particular  position  to  be  filled,  as  indicated  by  the  teacher's  adaptability  or 
adjustability  to  the  new  position.  It  is  well  known  that  a  teacher  may  succeed  in  one  com- 
munity and  not  in  another.  Therefore,  suitability  to  the  school  and  to  its  patrons  is  of  the 
utmost  importance. 

Selection  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools  has  been  governed  by  a  rule  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  many  years  ago,  providing  for  competitive  examinations  for  teaching  positions.  These 
examinations  are  given  approximately  every  four  years  and  are  governed  by  written  and  oral  ex- 
aminations. The  present  list  of  280  names  was  adopted  in  1936. 

Selection  of  teachers  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools  has  been  governed  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations since  1931.  The  present  list,  the  second  since  the  rule  became  effective,  has  been  in  use 
since  1934.  It  expired  in  May,  1938.  More  than  1,100  persons  competed  in  a  written  examination 
on  September  18,  1937,  to  qualify  for  places  on  a  new  eligible  list  which  became  effective  in  1938. 
All  appointments  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  are  made  from  subject  eligible  lists,  unless  the 
lists  are  depleted  in  the  particular  field  where  the  vacancy  occurs.  In  such  cases,  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  makes  recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  qualified  persons  who  have  made 
application  and  who  have  not  taken  an  examination. 

The  Evening  Schools  for  adults  and  trades  school  offer  more  specialized  courses  for  adults 
and  for  persons  who  are  working  in  the  trades  during  the  day.  It  is  therefore  necessary  in  many  of 
the  classes  to  procure  instructors  who  have  had  trade  experience.  If  there  are  persons  who  are  on 
the  junior  or  senior  high  school  eligible  lists  who  are  qualified  to  teach  these  specialized  courses, 
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they  are  given  first  consideration.  In  case  there  is  no  one  on  the  eligible  lists  available  and  quali- 
fied, the  Superintendent  of  Schools  selects  instructors  who  are  qualified  from  among  those  who 
have  applied  for  work  and  who  have  not  taken  an  examination  for  appointment  into  the  system. 
At  times  it  is  necessary  to  seek  men,  qualified  to  teach,  from  the  trades. 

The  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College  is  looked  to  for  the  selection  of  instructors 
for  that  institution.  He  makes  his  recommendations  to  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  who,  if  satis- 
fied with  the  qualifications  of  the  persons  selected,  recommends  appointments  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. In  this  connection  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  professional  educators,  throughout  Califor- 
nia, speak  of  the  Junior  College  faculty  as  the  best  qualified  in  the  west. 

Substitute  teachers  are  appointed,  and  are  given  preference,  as  designated  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  Board  of  Education,  as  follows : 

Resolved  :  That  in  the  assignment  of  substitute  teachers  in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools, 
the  following  order  be  observed : 

1.  Displaced  probationary  teachers  who  have  had  no  assignment  to  the  evening  schools  and 
are  awaiting  re-assignment. 

2.  Local  unemployed  teachers  whose  names  appear  on  the  eligible  lists  for  probationary 
appointments. 

3.  Work  to  be  equalized  among  the  first  150  on  the  elementary  eligible  list;  when  all  of  the 
first  150  are  employed  the  balance  of  the  list  shall  be  given  the  next  choice. 

4.  Evening  school  teachers  who  are  not  employed  during  the  day,  provided  that  the  total 
monthly  earnings  as  evening  school  teachers  and  day  substitute  teachers  shall  not  exceed 
the  minimum  pay  in  day  schools  in  which  the  teachers  are  qualified  for  appointment. 

5.  Local  unemployed  teachers  whose  names  appear  on  the  list  supplementary  to  the  eligible 
lists  for  probationary  appointment. 

6.  All  other  qualified  local  unemployed  applicants. 

It  is  understood  that  the  particular  qualifications  of  the  teacher  and  the  particular  needs  of 
the  vacant  position  shall  at  all  times  be  given  consideration  in  the  assignment  of  substitute  teachers. 

It  is  further  understood  that  in  the  assignment  of  these  evening  school  teachers,  preference 
shall  be  given  to  those  teachers  teaching  the  fewest  number  of  evenings  per  week. 
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A  UDITING  and  supervision  of  funds  subscribed  by  students  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
/_\     in  San  Francisco  for  independent  student  activities  is  governed  by  regulations  in  the  State 
j[     )^,  School  Code,  supplemented  by  rules  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education.  Authority 
as  set  forth  in  the  State  School  Code,  Article  V,  Section  150,  is  as  follows: 

"The  governing  board  of  every  school  district  of  whatsoever  kind  and  class  shall 
have  power  and  it  shall  be  its  duty  to  provide  for  the  supervision  and  auditing  of  all 
funds  raised  by  student  bodies  or  student  organizations  using  the  name  of  the  school." 

Rules  of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  supplementing  the  State  Law  are  embodied  in 
the  "Manual  of  Central  Student  Body  and  Similar  Funds"  promulgated  in  1935.  Opening  para- 
graphs of  the  manual  indicate  its  purpose  as  follows: 

"There  must  be  a  central  control  in  each  school  for  all  monies  collected  and  ex- 
pended in  the  school  for  student  organizations,  classes  or  activities.  This  control  will  be 
maintained  through  the  faculty  banker  under  the  supervision  of  the  school  principal  and 
the  Board  of  Education.  All  funds  collected  must  be  deposited  with  the  faculty  banker 
and  all  expenditures  must  be  made  through  him  after  having  been  authorized  by  the  teacher 
in  charge  of  the  particular  activity. 

"No  funds  shall  be  left  in  the  school  over  night.  To  accomplish  this  end  arrangement 
shall  be  made  with  the  bank  representatives  to  call  for  the  school  deposits  during  the 
eighth  period.  This  will  permit  the  acceptance  of  funds  by  the  faculty  banker  to  and  in- 
cluding the  seventh  period." 

All  funds  are  maintained  in  a  central  depository  under  a  faculty  adviser  in  each  school  and 
are  checked  by  auditors  from  the  central  office  annually.  This  latter  audit  is  contained  in  the 
"Summary  of  Student  Body  and  Similar  Funds  in  San  Francisco  Public  Schools"  issued  annually, 
to  which  students  of  this  subject  are  referred. 

In  summary  form  the  last  report  of  the  central  office  accountants  showed  receipts  in  all  schools, 
the  bulk  of  which  are  derived  from  cafeteria  food  sales,  of  $326,137.83,  against  total  disbursements 
of  $333,976.82.  The  deficit  incurred  by  these  operations  was  made  up  from  a  reserve  fund  of  $109,- 
690.67,  a  balance  and  reserve  carried  over  from  the  previous  year,  leaving  a  total  unexpended 
reserve  of  $101,851.68.  The  balance  in  excess  of  $100,000  represents  in  large  part  "call  money" 
which  is  earmarked  for  contractual  commitments  made  during  the  previous  school  term  for  which 
invoices  may  not  have  been  presented  and  for  deposits  on  cabinet  movable  locks  and  other  equip- 
ment held  by  students,  refunds  for  which  are  immediately  due  upon  the  surrender  of  the  articles 
held  by  the  students.  Represented  in  these  same  total  reserves  are  funds  to  replace  cafeteria  equip- 
ment originally  installed  by  the  school  district  but  which  must  be  replaced  from  revenues  derived 
from  cafeteria  income.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  noted  that  the  first  costs  are  the  only  costs  of 
cafeteria  obligations  which  the  Board  of  Education  is  permitted  to  assume  under  the  law. 

Under  mandate  of  the  Board  of  Education,  August,  1937,  regulations  were  made  to  provide 
a  fund  to  care  for  high  school  athletes  injured  in  football  games  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Academic  Athletic  Association.  The  new  fund  is  to  be  known  as  a  general  injured  athletes'  fund, 
and  will  form  a  central  resource  to  cover  payments  for  all  injuries  sustained  by  football  players, 
payments  which  were  fomerly  made  from  the  Student  Body  Funds  of  the  school,  upon  the  presen- 
tation of  bills  for  medical  services.  Again,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Board  of  Education  by  reason 
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of  its  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  administration  of  the  Academic  Athletic  Association,  is 
not  responsible  for  injuries  sustained  by  football  players,  payment  for  which  has  always  been 
made  by  schools,  in  bona  fide  cases,  from  student  body  funds. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  money  which  cleared  through  student  body  accounts  in  the  last 
fiscal  year  was  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  cafeterias  in  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools.  Citing  exact  figures,  total  student  body  receipts  in  the  past  fiscal  year  were  $325,- 
137.83  of  which  $173,574,54  in  the  total  was  represented  by  receipts  from  cafeterias,  $170,547.41 
of  which  was  immediately  paid  out  for  foodstuffs,  labor,  or  replacements. 

Next  in  size,  as  shown  by  the  last  audit,  is  $57,940.50  which  passed  through  student  body 
control  for  the  purchase  and  sale  of  half  fare  car  book  tickets..  This  item  is  treated  as  "receipts" 
for  student  body  activities  as  are  the  cafeteria  revenue.  Taken  together,  both  car  book  and  cafeteria 
receipts  total  $231,515.04  of  the  total  receipts  in  last  year  of  $325,137.83,  leaving  total  receipts  of 
$93,612.78  for  all  other  activities  in  100  public  schools. 

Elementary  school  cafeterias  are  neighborhood  lunch  rooms  made  possible  by  the  volunteer 
services  of  mothers  who  have  children  in  the  school  and  supplement  the  paid  services  of  a  cook 
by  donating  one  or  more  mornings  each  week  to  cafeteria  service.  In  a  larger  sense,  these  lunch 
rooms  are  a  community  endeavor  whereby  the  children  are  served  warm  lunches  far  below  actual 
costs,  through  the  cooperative  effort  of  a  group  of  mothers  interested  in  the  welfare  of  their  children 
and  the  development  of  a  community  spirit.  In  most  cases  cost  of  service  would  be  prohibitive  if 
operated  as  a  regular  school  department  enterprise. 

Both  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  and  the  Board  of  Education  recognize  that  in  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  far  flung  group  of  accounts  extending  to  every  public  school  in  the  city  there  is  al- 
ways opportunity  for  improvement  in  method,  based  on  actual  experience..  To  this  end  a  commit- 
tee on  student  body  funds  was  appointed  in  June,  1937,  to  consider  improvements  in  the  opera- 
tion of  student  body  activities  and  funds.  The  committee  was  composed  of  A.  J.  Cloud,  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Francisco  Junior  College,  E.  J.  Cummings,  principal  of  George  Washington  High 
School,  George  H.  Learned,  principal  of  Aptos  Junior  High  School,  and  M.  Jay  Minkler,  principal 
of  Daniel  Webster  Elementary  School. 

The  committee  report,  after  weeks  of  study  and  consultation,  should  be  carefully  read  by  all 
interested  in  this  subject.  It  follows: 

Discussion  of  committee  recommendations  was  held  at  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation on  August  2,  after  which  the  Board  adopted  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  in  any  school  where  it  is  apparent  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year  that  large  sums  of  money  have  been  accumulated,  then  for  the  next  fiscal  year  such 
schools  shall  reduce  the  amount  collected  so  that  these  accumulations  shall  be  reduced  to  the  point 
where  the  remaining  balance  shall  not  exceed  the  normal  requirements. 

Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  library  books  should  be  purchased  by  the 
Board  of  Education  and  that  library  books  were  in  the  nature  of  equipment  as  referred  to  in  the 
Board  rule  section  128,  adopted  December  16,  1931,  and  Student  Body  Funds  should  not  be  ex- 
pended for  them  or  for  any  other  gift  without  first  having  been  approved  by  specific  authorization 
of  the  Board,  each  gift  to  be  considered  upon  its  merits. 
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Resolved  :  That  the  following  addition  be  made  to  the  Manual,  effective  immediately : 

"A  faculty  auditor  shall  be  appointed  by  the  principal  whose  duties  are  outlined  as  follows: 

( 1 )  At  the  close  of  each  term  he  will  check  amounts  deposited  with  the  faculty  treasurer  for 
shop,  class  and  locker  upkeep  fees  and  locker  deposits  against  the  original  records  kept 
by  the  individual  teachers  and  will  file  a  report  of  his  findings,  signed  by  the  principal, 
with  the  records  of  the  faculty  treasurer. 

(2)  After  the  completion  of  any  ticket  sale  he  will  check  the  detail  of  the  ticket  statement 
against  the  money  received  and  certify  as  to  its  accuracy  before  it  is  presented  to  the 
principal  for  approval. 

The  positions  of  faculty  treasurer  and  faculty  auditor  will  not  be  combined  in  one  person." 

Resolved:  That  an  amount  of  not  more  than  two  cents  ($.02)  may  be  added  to  the  selling 
price  of  each  book  of  car  tickets  sold;  any  balance  remaining  in  this  account  in  excess  of  the  cost  of 
operation  shall  revert  to  the  general  student  body  funds.  Under  no  condition  shall  the  balance  be 
used  for  furnishing  free  car  tickets  or  other  philanthropy,  it  being  the  sense  of  the  Board  that  these 
matters  should  be  handled  by  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations. 

Resolved:  That  the  cost  of  school  newspapers  is  to  be  defrayed  from  Student  Body  subsidies 
and  that  no  solicitation  of  advertisements  is  to  be  made  in  order  to  cover  the  expenses  under  this 
heading. 

Note:  This  does  not  prohibit  the  use  of  advertisements  where  the  permission  to  advertise  is 
requested  by  the  advertiser. 

Resolved:  That  the  Faculty  Treasurer  and  Cafeteria  Manager  shall  be  bonded  and  that  the 
bonds  shall  be  paid  from  Student  Body  and  cafeteria  funds  respectively. 

Resolved:  That  high  school  student  body  dues  shall  not  exceed  fifty  cents  ($.50)  except  on 
recommendation  of  the  Superintendent's  Committee.  Further,  that  membership  be  entirely  volun- 
tary and  that  no  student  be  denied  or  deprived  of  the  benefits  of  student  body  membership  by 
reason  of  inability  to  pay  student  body  dues. 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  all  graduation  exercises  of  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  shall  be  held  in  a  school  auditorium  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department. 

Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  the  Superintendent  shall  make  arrangements 
with  the  Health  Department  to  have  medical  examinations  of  the  cooks  and  other  help  in  the  school 
cafeterias  prior  to  the  opening  of  school  or  within  the  first  month  of  the  school  year;  any  failure 
to  satisfactorily  pass  this  examination  shall  disqualify  the  person  for  this  service. 

Resolved  :  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  any  rule  in  student  body  by-laws  in  conflict 
with  these  Board  of  Education  rules  is  to  be  rescinded  or  changed  to  conform  with  the  latter. 
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For  Fiscal  Year  1936-1937 


Amount  Percentage 


ADMINISTRATION: 

Salaries— $  238,334.37 

Supplies 14,965.02 

Traveling  Expenses 3,046.62 

Other  Objects.- 30,872.65           S    287,218.66                .030 

INSTRUCTION— Salaries : 

Supervision 81,705.14 

Kindergarten 175,072.45 

Elementary  Day 3,061,678.49 

Special  Schools— 107, 110.44 

Junior  High. 1 ,  129, 144.80 

High  Day..._ 2, 174, 909. 16 

High  Evening 186, 576.02 

Junior  College 241,384.49             7,157,581.00                .746 

INSTRUCTION— Supplies,  etc.: 

Kindergarten  Supplies. 1,918.34 

Educational  Supplies 141,249.21 

Books 96,815.99 

Traveling  Expenses.— 2,095.52 

Other  Expenses  of  Instruction.. 22,005.13                264,084.19                .027 

COORDINATE  ACTIVITIES: 

Compulsory  Education 32,708.93 

Medical  Inspection 30,232. 15 

Dental  Inspection 19,792.07 

Nurse  Service 68,106.74                 150,839.89                .016 


AUXILIARY  AGENCIES: 

Transportation  of  Children 18,397.46 

Junior  College  and  Other  Tuition 30,265.96 

Community  Centers 1,405.55 

Other  Auxiliary  Agencies 5,758.51  55,827.48  .006 

OPERATION: 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Salaries 539,696.85 

Janitors'  and  Engineers'  Supplies 33,484.11 

Gas  and  Electricity 59,969.26 

Fuel , 52,608.66 

Water 36,993.23 

Other  Expenses  of  Operation 21,768.06  744,520.17  .078 


FIXED  CHARGES: 

Rents.- 12,710.88 

Insurance 26,859.60 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  Accident  Claims  9,666.37 

Teachers'  Back  Salary  Adjustments.- — 371.25 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System — City 446,605.17 

Contributions  to  Retirement  System — State....  34,728.00 

Other  Expenses  of  Fixed  Charges. 4,775.18                534,973.95                .056 


MAINTENANCE: 

Repairs  to  Buildings  and  Grounds.- 269,218.85 

Repairs  to  Janitors'  Equipment 34,853.59 

Repairs  to  Educational  Equipment 70,155.61 

Other  Expenses  of  Maintenance 26.00 

Fire  Damage— Repairs  and  Replacements 19,423.61  393,677.66  .041 


$9,588,723.00  1.000 
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URING  the  fiscal  year  1936-1937  the  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  from  all  sources 
was  $12,190,985.94.  Of  this  amount  $4,626,585.46  was  received  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia on  the  basis  of  average  daily  attendance  in  the  elementary,  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  of  the  city;  $103,558.43  was  represented  by  income  from  properties  owned  by  the 
Board  of  Education;  $116,323.46  was  received  from  the  Board  of  Health  as  an  interdepartmental 
payment  against  health  service  rendered  in  the  schools;  $17,024.18  was  remitted  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Public  Schools  by  the  Federal  Government  as  a  payment  for  instruction  under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act;  $44,850.00  was  received  from  the  sale  of  lands;  $1,794.50  was  received  from  the 
sale  of  buildings;  $1,894.83  was  received  from  fire  insurance;  $304,171.72  was  received  as  a 
grant  from  the  Federal  Government;  and  $52,724.95  was  derived  from  other  sources.  The  balance 
of  the  income,  $6,922,058.41,  was  received  from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco. 

The  income  for  the  purposes  of  expenditure  was  divided  as  follows:  $2,503,394.26  was  pro- 
vided for  capital  outlays  and  debt  services;  $9,687,591.68  was  provided  for  current  expenses  of 
school  maintenance. 

ITEMIZED  LIST  OF  EXPENDITURES 

Actual  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  schools  totaled  $9,588,723.00.  The 
major  item  of  expense  in  this  subdivision  was  $7,697,277.85  expended  for  principals',  teachers', 
supervisors'  and  janitors'  salaries.  Other  items  included: 

General  supplies $468,907.51  Other  expenses — health  service, 

Upkeep  of  school  buildings 393,677.66                        junior   college  tuition,  con- 
Cost  of  Administration 287,218.66                        tributions  to  Retirement  Sys- 
tem, rents,  insurance,  etc $741,641.32 

The  total  expenditure  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  during  1936-1937  was  $7,117,132.14,  an 
increase  of  $220,105.74  due  to  resumption  of  the  annual  increment,  increase  in  number  of  teachers 
in  the  Junior  College,  and  the  opening  of  the  George  Washington  High  School  and  Marina  Junior 
High  School. 

The  total  amount  actually  expended  for  land,  buildings  and  equipment  was  $1,377,394.90, 
which  was  divided  as  follows: 

Cost  of  land  for  school  sites,  $60,780.42;  construction  of  buildings,  $1,032,120.20;  purchase 
of  equipment,  $284,494.28. 

BONDED  DEBT 

The  San  Francisco  Public  Schools  had  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1936-1937 
a  bonded  debt  of  $12,377,000.00  comprising  the  unpaid  balances  on  the  bond  issues  of  1908, 
1918,  1923  and  1934. 

These  balances  were  as  follows: 

Issue  of  1908 $      400,000.00 

Issue  of  1918 877,000.00 

Issue  of  1923.... 9,000,000.00 

Issue  of  1934 2,100,000.00 

Total $12,377,000.00 

The  total  bond  debt  was  reduced  by  $1,659,652.50  during  the  year,  this  amount  paying 
$628,652.50  interest  and  $1,031,000.00  on  the  principal  of  the  outstanding  debt. 
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VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

The  conservative  value  of  San  Francisco  public  school  buildings — land  and  equipment — is 
estimated  at  $41,426,690.13,  based  upon  actual  costs.  Included  in  the  inventory  of  property,  how- 
ever, are  many  valuable  parcels  of  land  which  were  obtained  by  the  ctiy  by  claim  or  gift  in  the 
early  years  of  the  municipality. 

The  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  as  of  June  30,  1937,  was 
$165,499,400.00,  of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for  $12,377,000.00.  The  proportionately  small 
ratio  of  the  debt  of  the  public  schools  to  the  general  debt  of  the  municipality  is  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  in  recent  years  the  Board  of  Education  has  been  proceeding  under  the  "pay-as-you- 
go"  plan  of  school  building.  Under  this  plan  there  were  provided  the  following  sums  for  building 
purposes,  exclusive  of  repairs: 


1927-1928.. $1,700,000.00 

1928-1929 1,700,000.00 

1929-1930.. 1,700,000.00 

1930-1931 1,550,000.00 

1931-1932 205,467.68 

1932-1933 None 


1933-1934 $  500,000.00 

1934-1935 500,000.00 

1935-1936... 675,000.00 

1936-1937 675,000.00 

1937-1938 600,000.00 


School  Tax  Rate  Compared  With  Total  Tax  Rate 
Showing  Percentages  for  Various  Years 


City 
Tax 
Rate 

1919-1920 $3.08 

1920-1921 3.18 

1921-1922 3.47 

1922-1923 3.47 

1923-1924 3.47 

1924-1925 3.47 

1925-1926 4.13 

1926-1927 3.66 

1927-1928 3.80 

1928-1929 3.96 

1929-1930 3.94 

1930-1931 4.04 

1931-1932 4.04 

1932-1933 3.96 

1933-1934 3.48 

1934-1935 3.863622 

1935-1936 3.681917 

1936-1937 3.784 


Tax  Rate 
for 

Common 
School 
Fund 

Tax  Rate 

for 

Special 

School 

Tax 

Tax  Rate 

for 

School 

Bond 

Interest 

Tax  Rate 
for 
School 
Bond 
Redemp- 
tion 

Percent- 
ages of 
Tax  Rate 
Allocated 
to  Schools 

for  all 
Purposes 

$  .385 

$  .053 

$  .04205 

$  .05365 

$  .173279 

.513 

.12144 

.04657 

.05583 

.23171 

.3625 

.2825 

.037876 

.037604 

.207631 

.5393 

.15 

.04639 

.06661 

.23121 

.5352 

.0778 

.047025 

.057775 

.206859 

.5718 

.0368 

.051496 

.036514 

.200752 

.7416 

.15 

.083833 

.050667 

.24845 

.70443 

.13 

.053177 

.026362 

.249718 

.706149 

.28114 

.085386 

.087074 

.305197 

.808258 

.262996 

.097037 

.088781 

.317442 

.79136 

.2545 

.090879 

.080980 

.309066 

.833823 

.234845 

.088132 

.083026 

.306888 

.912432 

.052811 

.082996 

.085625 

.280659 

.846772 

.045045 

.084114 

.086564 

.268307 

.377301 

.133765 

.085696 

.094442 

.198622 

.334447 

.075487 

.106467 

.136292  • 

.168933 

.525827 

.120937 

.069329 

.082611 

.216926 

.546397 

.116183 

.066104 

.099258 

.218801 
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Aggregate  Cost  of  Public  Schools  for  Fiscal  Year  1936-1937 

1.  Operating _.$  9,588,723.00 

2.  (a)  Capital  outlay,  including  (b)  bond  interest  and  (c)  bond 

redemption: 

(a) $  1,377,394.90 

(b).._ 628,652.50 

(c) 1,031,000.00  3,037,047.40 


$12,625,770.40 


Amount  of  the  several  items  in  the  annual  receipts  for  the  public 

schools $12,190,985.94 

Present  amount  invested  in  buildings,  lands  and  equipment: 

Buildings ..$29,975,715.09 

Lands 8,596,113.45 

Equipment... 2,854,861.59        $41,426,690.13 


(a)  The  following  condensed  interpretation  of  expenditures  during  the  tear  1936-37  is 

DESIGNED  TO  ANSWER  SPECIFIC  QUESTIONS: 

1.  The  following  number  of  schools  fell  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Education  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1936-37: 

Kindergartens  (located  in  elementary  Continuation  1 

school  buildings)  72                      *High  (evening)  5 

Elementary  (day)  82                        Junior  College  1 

Junior  high  10                                                                                            

High  (day)  8                             Total 179 


*  Located  in  buildings  used  for  school  purposes  in  the  day  time. 

2.  The  total  of  the  average  daily  attendance  (which  means  the  average  number  of  pupils  who  are 
present  each  day  in  the  public  schools  for  the  year)  for  both  day  and  evening  pupils,  includ- 
ing kindergarten  pupils,  was  as  follows: 

1936-1937       1935-1936       1934-1935       1933-1934 

Day  68,414  68,817  69,785  71,070 

Evening  2,683  2,725  2,796  2,769 


Total 71,097  71,542  72,581  73,839 

3.  The  total  of  the  annual  state  enrollment  (which  means  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  in 
the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  not  previously  attending  during  the  year  any  other  public 
school  in  the  state),  for  both  day  and  evening  pupils,  including  kindergarten  pupils,  was  as 
follows : 

1936-1937       1935-1936       1934-1935       1933-1934 

Day  83.319  83.392  83.007  84,845 

Evening  17,918  18,696  19,250  19,099 


Total 101,237  102,088  102,257  103,944. 

4.  Pupils  actually  in  attendance  in  all  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco  on  the  basis  of  an 
end-of-the-month  statement  of  enrollment  (as  of  May  14, 1937  I ,  including  both  day  and  evening 
schools,  were  as  follows: 
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Day  Pupils      Evening  Pupils  Total 

Kindergarten  2,922  2,922 

Elementary 36,598  36,598 

Junior  High  12,469  12,469 

Hi<rh                          16,987  6.379               23,366 

Junior  College  1,543  1,543 

Continuation   2,082  2,082 

Adult  Education  713  713 


73,314  6,379  79,693 

5.  The  number  of  teaching  positions  in  the  public  schools  as  of  December,  1937,  was  as  follows : 

Kindergarten  91  High  (evening)  221 

Elementary 1,327  Junior  College 92 

Junior  high  461  In  Administrative  Offices 12 

High  (day) 714  

Continuation   45  Total 2,963 

6.  The  aggregate  income  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1936-1937,  derived  from  all  sources,  was 
$12,190,985.94. 

7.  Of  this  amount,  $2,503,394.26  was  provided  for  capital  outlays  and  debt  service. 

3.  The  amount  provided  for  current  expenses  of  school  maintenance  was  $9,687,591.68. 

9.  Sources  of  this  income  for  school  maintenance  was  provided  as  follows :  Out  of  every  dollar  re- 
ceived by  the  Board  of  Education,  about  50.44  per  cent  was  provided  by  the  San  Francisco 
taxpayers,  about  47.85  per  cent  was  provided  by  the  State  of  California,  and  about  1.71  per 
cent  by  rentals,  etc. 

10.  Of  this  income  for  school  maintenance  and  operation.  $4,886,458.62  was  received  from  the 
City  of  San  Francisco. 

11.  The  State  of  California  provided  $4,635,097.55. 

12.  A  total  of  $12,625,770.40  was  spent  for  public  school  purposes  in  San  Francisco  during  the  year 
1936-1937,  including  maintenance  and  operation  of  schools,  purchase  of  land  for  school  sites, 
construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of  equipment,  interest  on  bonds  and  redemption  of  bonds. 

13.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and  operation  of  the  public  schools,  excluding  purchase  of  land  for 
school  sites,  construction  of  buildings,  purchase  of  equipment,  bond  interest  and  bond  redemp- 
tion, was  $9,588,723.00. 

14.  Specific  items  included  in  these  expenditures  for  maintenance  and  operation  were  as  follows : 

(a)  Principals',  teachers',  supervisors'  and  janitors'  salaries $7,697,277.85 

(b)  General  supplies,  such  as  text  books,  pens,  pencils,  fuel, water,  lights,  etc.      468,907.51 

(c)  Cost  of  upkeep  of  school  buildings,  covering  maintenance  of  grounds, 
buildings  and  equipment  in  good  order 393,677.66 

(d)  Cost  of  administration  of  the  Superintendent's  office,  the  business  de- 
partment, and  other  operating  agencies  of  the  Board 287,218.66 

(e)  Other  expenses,  including  health  service,  attendance  officers,  trans- 
portation of  children,  junior  college  tuition,  contributions  to  Retire- 
ment System,  rents,  insurance,  etc 741,641.32 


$9,588,723.00 

15.  The  total  expenditures  for  teachers'  salaries  alone  in  1936-1937  were  $7,117,132.44. 

16.  This  figure  was  an  increase  of  $220,105.47,  compared  with  the  total  expenditures  for  teachers' 
salaries  alone  in  the  previous  year,  $6,897,026.97 

17.  The  total  capital  outlays  (money  actually  paid)    for  lands,  buildings  and  equipment  for  the 
year  were  $1,377,394.90. 
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18.  Specific  items  included  in  the  total  of  capital  outlays  were : 

Purchase  of  land  for  school  sites $     60,780.42 

Construction  of  buildings 1,032,120.20 

Purchase  of  equipment 284,494.28 

Total $1,377,394.90 

19.  The  estimated  value,  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  all  lands,  buildings  and  equipment  owned  by 
the  public  schools  at  the  close  of  the  year,  was : 

Lands $  8,596,113.45 

Buildings   29,975,715.09 

Equipment  2,854,861.59 

Total $41,426,690.13 

20.  The  total  of  the  bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  against  these  lands  and  buildings  as  of  June 
30, 1937,  was  $12,377,000.00. 

21.  The  cost  for  school  bond  interest  and  school  bond  redemption  during  the  year  was: 

Bond  interest $   587,171.36 

Bond  redemption _ 838,166.44 

Total $1,425,337.80 

22.  The  grand  city  total  tax  rate  per  $100.00  for  schools  (exclusive  of  redemption  of  bonds)  for 
1936-1937  was  $.662580. 

23.  The  total  city  tax  rate  for  1936-1937  was  $3,784. 

24.  The  total  assessment  roll  upon  which  local  taxes  are  levied  for  1936-1937  was  $977,075,939.00. 

25.  The  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance,  exclusive  of  capital  outlays,  to  educate  an  ele- 
mentary day  school  pupil  in  1936-1937,  excluding  special  schools  and  classes,  but  including 
kindergartens,  was  $124.60. 

26.  On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  did  this  figure  compare  with  the  cost  of  educating  an 
elementary  day  school  pupil  in  the  school  year  previous?  The  cost  was  increased  by  $4.43  per 
pupil. 

27.  The  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a  junior  high  school  pupil  in  1936- 
1937,  excluding  capital  outlays,  was  $139.72. 

28.  On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  figure  compare  with  the  cost  of  educating  a 
junior  high  school  pupil  in  the  year  previous?  The  cost  was  increased  by  $1.98  per  pupil. 

29.  The  cost  per  unit  of  average  daily  attendance  to  educate  a  high  school  day  pupil  in  1936-1937, 
excluding  capital  outlays,  was  $164.89. 

30.  On  the  same  basis  of  computation,  how  does  this  cost  compare  with  the  cost  of  educating  a 
high  school  day  pupil  in  the  year  previous?  The  cost  was  decreased  by  $15.77  per  pupil. 

31.  With  reference  to  crippled  children  who  are  taught  in  the  Sunshine  School,  in  the  several  hos- 
pitals and  in  their  homes  by  visiting  teachers,  the  cost  to  take  care  of  each  of  these  pupils  for 
the  year  was  $244.11. 

32.  Similarly — deaf  children,  $560.23. 

33.  Similarly — children  in  the  ungraded  school,  $331.87. 
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34.  Similarly — physically  handicapped  children  in  other  special  schools  and  classes  (Buena  Vista 
and  Diagnostic  Class) ,  $225.91. 

35.  The  cost  of  the  service  rendered  in  the  public  schools  by  trained  nurses  and  physicians  under 
the  Board  of  Health  was  $116,323.46. 

36.  The  population  of  San  Francisco,  according  to  the  census  of  1930,  was  634,394. 

37.  The  per  capita  cost  of  public  education  in  San  Francisco  for  the  year  1936-1937,  on  the  basis 
of  the  city  contribution,  was  as  follows : 

Maintenance    $7.52 

Capital  outlay  and  debt  service 2.68 

38.  Taking  every  current  expense  dollar  spent  on  education  of  a  public  school  pupil,  this  dollar 
is  divided  as  follows: 

Administration    $  .030 

Instruction   773 

Auxiliary  agencies  and  coordinate  activities 022 

Operation  078 

Fixed  charges  056 

Maintenance    041 

$1,000 
Per  cent  of  current  expense  dollar  devoted  to  instruction 77.3% 

(b)  A  Five-Year  Statistical  Comparison. 

1931-1932  1936-1937 

Tax  Rate $  4.04  $                 3.784 

Assessed  Valuation 1,640,249,792.00*  977,075,939.00* 

Total  School  Expenditures 12,005,684.83  12,625,770.40 

Value  of  School  Property 37,494,759.04  41,426,690.13 

Number  of  Teachers 2,926  2,963 

Total  Average  Daily  Attendance — net: 

Elementary  School  Classes 43,063**  36,248t 

High  School  Classes 27,718  31,398t 

Total  State  Enrollment : 

Elementary  School  Classes 55,444  44,513 

High  School  Classes 49,834  56,724 

Total  City  Enrollment 109,238  104,284 


*  As  of  March,  1931.  and  March,  1936. 
**  Does  not  include  2,302  units  of  emergency  A.  D.  A. 
t  Does  not  include  816  units  of  emergency  A.  D.  A. 
X  Does  not  include  613  units  of  emergency  A.  D.  A. 

PER  CAPITA  COST  ON  AVERAGE  DAILY  ATTENDANCE,  1936-1937 

1.  For  the  junior  college $194.73  6.  For  the  junior  high  schools $139.72 

2.  For  the  high  schools  (day) 164.89  7.  For  the  elementary  schools  (day) 125.63 

3.  For  the  continuation  school 199.61*  8.  For  the  special  schools  (day) 279.95 

4.  For  the  adult  education 164.07  9.  For  the  kindergartens 110.93 

5.  For  the  high  schools  (evening) 159.87** 


*  Average  daily  attendance  for  the  continuation  school  as  computed  under  the  State  law  allows  one  unit  for  each 
four  hours  attendance,  approximately  one  unit  for  each  four  pupils  actually  attending. 

*Under  the  same  rule  daily  attendance  in  evening  schools  is  computed  by  allowing  one  for  each  one  and  seven-ninths 
(1  7/9)  pupils  actually   attending. 
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Assessed  Wealth  and  Tax  Rate 


Population  of  the  City  and  County,  Federal  Census,  April,  1930 634,394 

FOR  CITY  AND  COUNTY  TAXATION                                         1936-1937  1937-1938 

RealEstate._ $325,333,772  $324,542,933 

Improvements 334,818,024  336,291,216 

Personal  Property- 73,763,997  78,692,121 

Solvent  Credits 122,620,479  132,169,286 

Less  Veterans'  Exemptions 6,172,383  6,362,970 

8850,363,889  -1865,332,586 

Property  assessed  by  State  Board  of  Equalization 126,712,050  125,902,660 

TOTAL $977,075,939  $991,235,246 

Tax  Rate  per  $100 $3,784  $3,871 

Tax  Rate  per  $100  for  schools 546397  .569500 

In  addition  to  the  revenue  derived  from  rates  of  taxation  above 

cited,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  appropriated  a  Special  School 

Tax  for  buildings  and  maintenance  of... .116183  .110734 

1936-1937  1937-1938 

Land,  buildings,  and  repairs $       977,000  $       940,000 

Net  interest  on  school  bonds  (Federal  Grant  1936-1937  $41,481.14 

1937-1938  [estimated]  $61,069.00) 587,171  512,896 

$    1,564,171  8    1,452,896 

Promotion  of  health  (Board  of  Health)  (estimated) $       116,323  $       131,546 

GRAND  TOTALS $    1,680,494  $    1,584,442 

This  required  a  tax  rate  of  [estimated] 202942  .191451 

Rate  levied  for  operation 546397  .569500 

Cost  of  schools  per  $100  assessment 749339  .760951 

Net  School  bond  redemption  (Federal  Grant  1936-1937  $192,833.56; 

1937-1938  [estimated]  $174,115.00).. $       838,167  $       802,855 

Which  required  a  tax  rate  of  (estimated  for  1937-1938) 103368  .097531 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  June  30,  1937 $165,499,400 

Of  which  school  bonds  aggregated _ 12,377,000 


The  bonded  indebtedness  for  schools  June  30,  1937,  is 
allocated  as  follows: 

High  Junior  High  Elementary 

Schools  Schools  Schools 

Issue  of 

.  1908 $  102,870   $  297,130 

1918 404,110  S   12,110  460,780 

1923 2,647,870  1,817,480  4,534,650 

1934.. 827,690  667,840  604,470 

Percent  of  school 
bond  indebt- 
edness..        32.18%  20.18%  47.64% 

Bonded  indebtedness  outstanding  July  1,  1937.- 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 
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$162,408,700 
12,175,000 


School  Bond  Indebtedness 

1936-1937 


5%  School  Bonds— July  1,  1908 

Outstanding  Redeemed 

Against                                                          July  I,  1936  July  2,  1936 

Girls  High $       49,220.00  $      16,570.00 

High  of  Commerce 36,070.00  12,140.00 

Lowell  High 55,770.00  18,770.00 

Mission  High 13,740.00  4,630.00 

Elementary , 448,200.00  150,890.00 

TOTAL $     603,000.00  $    203,000.00 


Outstanding 
June  30,  1937 

I         32,650.00 

23,930.00 

37,000.00 

9,110.00 

297,310.00 

Interest  Paid 
1936--".937 

$     2,097.77 

1,537.31 

2,376.93 

585.60 

19,102.39 

$     400,000.00 

$    25,700.00 

4'/2%  Polytechnic  High  School  Bonds — January  1, 1910 


Against 

Polytechnic  High $ 


Outstanding  Redeemed 

July  1,  1936  Jan.  2,  1936 

25,000.00        $     25,000.00 


TOTAL $       25,000.00        $     25,000.00 


Outstanding 
June  30,  1937 


Interest-Paid 
1936-1937 

$       1,125.00 
$       1,125.00 


4%  School  Bonds— March  1, 1918 

Outstanding  Redeemed  Outstanding  Interest  Paid 

Against                                                          July  1,  1936  Mar.  2,  1937  June  30,  1937  1936-1937 

Galileo  High. $     276,070.00  $     49,580.00  $     226,490.00  $    13,242.45 

High  of  Commerce 65,190.00  11,710.00  53,480.00  3,127.02 

Mission  High 151,320.00  27,180.00  124,140.00  7,258.48 

Horace  Mann  Junior  High 14,760.00  2,650.00  12,110.00  708.00 

Elementary 561,660.00  100,880.00  460,780.00  26,941.55 

TOTAL $  1,069,000.00  $    192,000.00  $     877,000.00  $    51,277.50 

5%  School  Bonds— March  1, 1923 

Outstanding  Redeemed  Outstanding  Interest  Paid 

Against                                                          July  1,  1936  Mar.  2,  1937  June  30,  1937  1936-1937 

Abraham  Lincoln  High $     189,630.00  $       6,330.00  $      183,300.00  $     9,593.51 

Balboa  High 132,830.00  4,440.00  128,390.00  6,719.96 

Galileo  High. 245,050.00  8,190.00  236,860.00  12,397.25 

George  Washington  High 275,440.00  9,200.00  266,240.00  13,934.70 

Girls  High 2,170.00  70.00  2,100.00  109.78 

High  of  Commerce 1,033,120.00  34,510.00  998,610.00  52,266.26 

Mission  High 851,110.00  28,430.00  822,680.00  43,058.25 

Polytechnic  High 10,020.00  330.00  9,690.00  506.92 

Everett  Junior  High._ 1,181,260.00  39,460.00  1,141,800.00  59,760.77 

Francisco  Junior  High 13,760.00  460.00  13,300.00  696.13 

Marina  Junior  High 181,730.00  6,070.00  175,660.00  9,193.85 

Portola  Junior  High 470,420.00  15,710.00  454,710.00  23,798.88 

Roosevelt  Junior  High__ 33,120.00  1,110.00  32,010.00  1,675.56 

Elementary 4,691,340.00  156,690.00  4,534,650.00  237,338.18 

TOTAL $  9,311,000.00  $    311,000.00  $  9,000,000.00  $  471,050.00 


3%  School  House  Bond  1934— January  1,  1934 


Outstanding 
July  1,  1936 


Outstanding 
June  30,  1937 


Against 

George  Washington  High $  827,690.00        ._ $     827,690.00 

Marina  Junior  High 667,840.00 667,840.00 

Elementary 529,470.00        529,470.00 


TOTAL $  2,025,000.00 


Interest  Paid 
1936-1937 

$  24,830.70 
20,035.20 
15,884.10 


$  2,025,000.00        $    60,750.00 


5%  School  House  Bond  1934— January  1,  1934 

Outstanding  Redeemed  Outstanding 

Against  July  1,  1936  Jan.  2,  1937  June  30,  1937 

Elementary $     375,000.00        $    300,000.00  $       75,000.00 

TOTAL — $      375,000.00        $    300,000.00  $       75,000.00 

GRAND  TOTAL $13,408,000.00        $1,031,000.00  $12,377,000.00 
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Interest  Paid 
1936-1937 

$  18,750.00 
$  18,750.00 
$  628,652.50 


Interest  and  Redemption  of  School  Bonds 

Year  Ending  June  30, 1937 

Outstanding  Interest  Redemption 

Issue  of                                                                                               July  1,  1936  1936-1937  1936-1937 

July  1,  1908—5% $     603,000.00  $    25,700.00  $    203,000.00 

January  1,  1910— 4K% 25,000.00  1,125.00  25,000.00 

March  1,  1918—4}^% 1,069,000.00  51,277.50  192,000.00 

March  1,  1923—5%.... 9,311,000.00  471,050.00  311,000.00 

January  1,  1934—5%.- 375,000.00  18,750.00  300,000.00 

January  1,  1934— 3%.__ 2,025,000.00  60,750.00        


TOTAL _ $13,408,000.00        $628,652.50        $1,031,000.00 

SCHOOL  BONDS  OUTSTANDING  JUNE  30,  1937 

Issue  of                Issue  of  Issue  of  Issue  of 

Against                          1908                      1918  1923  1934  Total 

Senior  High  Schools: 

Abraham  Lincoln. $    183,300.00    $       183,300.00 

Balboa 128,390.00    128,390.00 

Galileo $  226,490.00  236,860  00    463,350.00 

George  Washington 266,240.00  $    827,690.00  1,093,930.00 

Girls $    32,650.00    2,100.00    34,750.00 

High  School  of 

Commerce 23,930.00         53,480.00  998,610.00    1,076,020.00 

Lowell 37,000.00    37,000.00 

Mission. 9,110.00       124,140.00  822,680.00    955,930.00 

Polytechnic 9,690.00    9,690.00 

Junior  High  Schools: 

Everett.__ 1,141,800.00 1,141,800.00 

Francisco 13,300.00    13,300.00 

Horace  Mann 12,110.00  12,110.00 

Marina 175,660.00  667,840.00  843,500.00 

Portola 454,710.00    454,710.00 

Roosevelt.__ 32,010.00    32,010.00 

Elementary  Schools 297,310.00       460,780.00  4,534,650.00  604,470.00  5,897,210.00 

TOTAL...__ $400,000.00     $877,000.00    $9,000,000.00    $2,100,000.00    $12,377,000.00 

Bonded  indebtedness  of  City  and  County  June  30,  1937 $165,499,400.00 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 12,377,000.00 

Bonded  indebtedness  July  1,  1937 162,408,700.00 

Of  which  school  bonds  accounted  for 12,175,000.00 

SCHOOL  HOUSE  BOND  1934 
Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1936,  to  June  30,  1937 

Plans 

George  Washington  High 

Samuel  Gompers  Trades  School $    10,073.59 

TOTAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS $  10,073.59 

Marina  Junior  High .. 

Glen  Park ,.. $    7,629.80 

Lawton 

Patrick  Henry 388. 17 

Starr  King 

Visitacion  Valley.__ 4, 170.22 

Sunshine 8,940.77 


Buildings 

Total 

$    2,704.76 

$    2,704.76 

146,077.65 

156,151.24 

$148,782.41 

$158,856.00 

$    7,021.73 

$    7,021.73 

57,146.60 

64,776.40 

431.00 

431.00 

8,365.44 

8,753.61 

42.94 

42.94 

49,110.07 

53,280.29 

182,958.98 

191,899.75 

$298,055.03 

$319,183.99 

$453,859.17 

$485,061.72 

Total  Elementary $  21,128.96 

GRAND  TOTAL $  31,202.55 

P.  W.  A. 

Expenditures  for  Fiscal  Year  July  1,  1936,  to  June  30,  1937 

Buildings 

George  Washington  High $119,318.27 

Polytechnic  High 73,527.77 

Total  High  Schools $192,846.04 

Aptos  Junior  High__ $  58,565.92 

Marina  Junior  High 219,052.70 

Total  Junior  High. $277,618.62 

Daniel  Webster  Elementary $  19,590.52 

GRAND  TOTAL $490,055.18 
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Plans 

$    6,058.00 
3,191.04 

Equipment 

$  40,138.60 
2,377.57 

Total 
$165,514.87 
79,096.38 

$    9,249.04 

$    4,833.46 
6,910.48 

$  42,516.17 

$    2,325.66 
14,202.67 

$244,611.25 

$  65,725.04 
240,165.85 

$  11,743.94 
$       811.16 

$  16,528.33 

$305,890.89 
$  20,401.68 

$  21,804.14 

$  59,044.50 

$570,903.82 
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Schedule  of 

DIRECTORS,  SUPERVISORS,  PRINCIPALS,  VICE  PRINCIPALS 

AND  TEACHERS,  WITH  SALARIES  PAID 

(Based  on  December,  1936,  Time  Roll) 


SAN  FRANCISCO  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Salary 
Per  Year 

1  President $7,000.00 

1  Vice  President  and  Dean  of 

Women.— 5,000.00 

1  Registrar  and  Director  of 

Personnel. 4,500.00 

1  Assistant  Dean  of  Men 3,600.00 

1  Assistant  Registrar 3,000.00 

1  Assistant  to  President 3,000.00 

1  Teacher 3,500.00 

3  Teachers 3,400.00 

1  Teacher 3,300.00 

22  Teachers 3,100.00 

2  Teachers 3,000.00 

22  Teachers 2,600.00 

5  Teachers 2,500.00 

3  Teachers  (not  full  time).. 2,500.00 

11  Teachers  (not  full  time).. 2,083.33 

2  Teachers 1,800.00 

5  Teachers  (not  full  time).. 1,666.67 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 1,500.00 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time).. 1,200.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 972.22 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time).. 900.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 800.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 416.67 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 277.78 

92 


DAY  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

6  Principals $5, 100.00 

2  Principals 4,800.00 

8  Vice  Principals 3,900.00 

6  Vice  Principals 3,504.00 

1  Vice  Principal 3,408.00 

41  Teachers 3,384.00 

2  Teachers 3,288.00 

361  Teachers 3,204.00 

18  Teachers 3,108.00 

1  Teacher 3,084.00 

2  Teachers 2,988.00 

13  Teachers 2,904.00 

2  Teachers  (junior  high  rate) 2,892.00 

16  Teachers 2,808.00 

23  Teachers 2,700.00 

25  Teachers 2,604.00 

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate) 2,448.00 

15  Teachers 2,400.00 

15  Teachers 2,304.00 

11  Teachers 2,208.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 2,136.00 

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate) 2,100.00 

101  Teachers 2,004.00 

1  Teacher  (junior  high  rate) 1,932.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 1,002.00 

4  Teachers  (not  full  time).. 600.00 

678 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CONTINUATION 
SCHOOL 

Salary 
,  Per  Year 

1  Principal $4, 500.00 

1  Vice  Principal 2,748.00 

19  Teachers 2,892.00 

1  Teacher 2,808.00 

1  Teacher 2,712.00 

5  Teachers 2,544.00 

4  Teachers 2,364.00 

1  Teacher 2,100.00 

1  Teacher 2,016.00 

11  Teachers 1,800.00 

45 


EVENING  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

2  Principals $2,050.68 

3  Principals 1,426.93 

1  Teacher 1,634.14 

1  Teacher 1,335.08 

27  Teachers 1,206.01 

1  Teacher 1,112.57 

8  Teachers 1,005.77 

47  Teachers 964.81 

8  Teachers 890.05 

47  Teachers 804.62 

8  Teachers 723.61 

8  Teachers 603.46 

27  Teachers 489.50 

22  Teachers 408.22 

2  Teachers 241.50 

1  Teachers 229.06 

7  Teachers 207.07 

220 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

8  Principals $4,500.00 

2  Principals. 4,250.00 

8  Vice  Principals 3,456.00 

2  Vice  Principals 3,192.00 

1  Vice  Principal 3,012.00 

2  Vice  Principals 2,748.00 

1  Vice  Principal 2,232.00 

3  Vice  Principals 2,100.00 

138  Teachers 2,892.00 

41  Teachers 2,808.00 

10  Teachers 2,712.00 

10  Teachers 2,544.00 

10  Teachers 2,448.00 

11  Teachers 2,364.00 

8  Teachers.. 2,280.00 

12  Teachers 2,100.00 

22  Teachers 2,016.00 

25  Teachers 1,932.00 

132  Teachers 1,800.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time)... 964.00 

447 
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Schedule  of 

DIRECTORS,  SUPERVISORS,  PRINCIPALS,  VICE  PRINCIPALS 

AND  TEACHERS,  WITH  SALARIES  PAID— (Continued) 

(Based  on  December,  1936,  Time  Roll) 


DAY  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

22  Principals-. $4,020.00 

27  Principals 3,720.00 

20  Principals 3,420.00 

1  Vice  Principal 3,136.00 

1  Vice  Principal 3,076.00 

14  Vice  Principals 3,036.00 

16  Vice  Principals 2,976.00 

7  Vice  Principals 2,880.00 

7  Vice  Principals 2,820.00 

1  Vice  Principal 2,676.00 

1  Vice  Principal 2,220.00 

1  Vice  Principal 2,136.00 

3  Teachers 2,700.00 

6  Teachers 2,680.00 

3  Teachers 2,608.00 

664  Teachers 2,580.00 

92  Teachers 2,508.00 

48  Teachers.. 2,436.00 

13  Teachers 2,364.00 

1  Teacher 2,308.00 

18  Teachers 2,208.00 

3  Teachers 2,164.00 

6  Teachers 2,136.00 

37  Teachers 2,064.00 

54  Teachers _ 1,980.00 

64  Teachers 1,836.00 

56  Teachers 1,744.00 

58  Teachers 1,680.00 

2  Teachers 1,600.00 

79  Teachers 1,500.00 

1325 


SPECIAL  SCHOOLS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

3  Principals $3,420.00 

1  Vice  Principal 2,976.00 

16  Teachers 2,580.00 

3  Teachers 2,508.00 

1  Teacher 2,364.00 

4  Teachers 2,208.00 

2  Teachers 1,980.00 

1  Teacher 1,836.00 

1  Teacher 1,680.00 

4  Teachers 1,500.00 

36 


SPECIAL  SUBJECTS 

Salary 
Per  Year 

1  Director $4,800.00 

4  Directors 4,500.00 

2  Assistants  to  Director 3,300.00 

2  Supervisors., 3,900.00 

5  Supervisors.. 3,300.00 

1  Supervisor  (not  full  time) 1,950.00 

1  Teacher 3,204.00 

3  Teachers 2,988.00 

4  Teachers 2,892.00 

1  Teacher. 2,808.00 

23  Teachers 2,580.00 

1  Teacher 2,544.00 

1  Teacher 2,448.00 

2  Teachers 2,364.00 


Salary 
Per  Year 

1  Teacher $2, 136.00 

1  Teacher 2,100.00 

1  Teacher 2,004.00 

6  Teachers 1,800.00 

5  Teachers.... 1,500.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time).__ 1,224.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time).__ 900.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time).__ 800.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time).__ 480.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time).__ 208.00 

2  Teachers  (not  full  time)..._ 128.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time) 32.00 

1  Teacher  (not  full  time).__ 24.00 

34  Teachers  (per  hour).__ 1.50 

108 

ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICES 

Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance 

Salary 
Per  Year 

1  Supervisor $4,250.00 

Bureau  of  Service 

1  Director _ $4,800.00 

1  Teacher 3,504.00 

1  Teacher 3,408.00 

1  Teacher 2,580.00 

4 

Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 

1  Supervisor., $4,250.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 3,408.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 2,604.00 

1  Teacher  Librarian 2,304.00 

4 

Superintendent's  Office 
1  Assistant  to  Superintendent....$3,000.00 

Superintendent's  Office — Personnel 
1  Deputy  Superintendent... $5,400.00 

Superintendent's  Office — Publications 
1  Director..... $4,800.00 

RECAPITULATION 

San  Francisco  Junior  College 92 

Day  High  Schools.... 678 

San  Francisco  Continuation  School 45 

Evening  High  Schools 220 

Junior  High  Schools 447 

Day  Elementary  Schools 1,325 

Special  Schools 1 36 

Special  Subjects 108 

Administrative  Offices — 

Bureau  of  Attendance  and  Guidance  1 

Bureau  of  Service 4 

Bureau  of  Texts  and  Libraries 4 

Superintendent's  Office :...  1 

Superintendent's  Office — Personnel..  1 
Superintendent's  Office — ■ 

Publications 1 


2,963 
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